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THE FUTURE. 


In view of the announcement made in our last 
issue readers will be glad to know that arrange- 
ments have been made by THE TIMES, 
whereby the continuity of this journal is 
assured. All communications should be 
addressed to The Editor, 

NOTES AND QUERIES, 
cio THE TIMES, 
Printing House Square, Lcndon. E.C., 
to whom all MSS. of Notes, Queries, and 
other communications in hand at the end 
of 1919 have been entrusted by the recent 
Proprietor. 


Aotes. 


HERBERT OF GLOUCESTER AND 
HERBERT THE CHAMBERLAIN. 


Mr. A. S. Exxis wrote that on the death of 
Roger de Pistres (father of Walter de 
Gloucester) his brother Durand 

gave lands in Westwood, in Erchentield, co. Here- 
ford, to St. Peter’s, Gloucester, for the soul of his 
brother Roger. This is in the Survey, therefore 
made before 1086. Westwood was ‘ given,’ rather 
confirmed, to the monks by Walter de Gloucester 
for the souls of his father, mother, and brother 
Herbert.’ —‘Landholders of Gloucestershire in 
Domesday,’ p. 78. 

The authority given is: “ Hist. et Cart. Mon. 
St. Petri de Glouc., vol. i., p. 118." But the 
passage referred to states that Westwood 
was given by Roger de Gloucester (the son 
of Durand) :— 

‘‘Anno Domini millesimo centesimo primo, 
Rogerus de Gloucestria, pro anima patris sui et 
matris, et pro anima Herberti fratris sui, dedit 
Westwode in Jerchenfeld ecclesiae Sancti Petri 
Gloucestriae, et duos Rodknyztes, et unam eccle- 
siam cum una _ hida terrae, et uno molendino, 
Willelmo rege juniore confirmante, rege Henrico 
seniore confirmante, tempore Serlonis abbatis.” 

The Cartulary does not contain any such 
charter of Roger de Gloucester, and as 
Domesday records that Westwood had been 
given to St. Peter’s by Durand for the soul 
of his brother Roger, this entry in the list 
of donations appears suspicious; all the 
more so because a charter concocted by the 
monks yields a third story, Westwood being 
made a gift of Walter de Gloucester for the 
soul of his father (ep. 12 S. v. 261-2). If 
the whole entry is not an invention, it may 
—— confuse two separate acts by 

oger de Gloucester, viz. : (1) a confirmation 
of his father’s gift of Westwood, and (2) a 
gift of two rodknights, &c., for the soul of 
his brother Herbert, the date applying only 
to the latter. (Ifso, were these new grants: 
at Westwood, or where ?) This suggestion 
may receive some support (quantum valeat) 
from a charter of Henry I. in the cartulary, 
which states that Roger’s gift was made by 
the king’s permission, but does not mention 
Westwood :— 

“ Sciatis......et terram quam Rogerus de Glouces- 
tria dedit ecclesiae Sancti Petri de Gloucestria pro 
anima fratris sui Hereberti, scilicet duos radenithes, 
et unam ecclesiam cum una hyda terrae, et unum 
molendinum, meo concessu dedisse.”* — Ibid, ii., 


The construction is defective, but no doubt 
dedisse’ depends on an omitted accusative. 
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However, I doubt if we can rely on this 
alleged charter, which first notifies the 
king’s gift of Maisemore, then confirms gifts 
by the wife of Roger de Ivry (“ Jureio”’ is 
obviously a misreading of Ivreio), Roger de 
Gloucester (as above), and Hugh de Laci. 
There is @ much shorter charter notifying 
the king’s grant of Maisemore (ibid., ii. 22), 
without referring to other gifts, which I 
should think more likely of the two to 
represent a genuine charter. No doubt 
when Mr. Davis publishes the next volume 
of the ‘Regesta Regum Anglo-Norman- 
norum,’ we shall get an expert opinion on 
these charters. 


II. 


The two passages quoted above are the 
only references to Herbert, and make it 
clear that, if he existed at all, he was the 
brother of Roger de Gloucester. Yet in the 
index he is described as: ‘‘ Gloucester, 
Herbert, brother of Walter of.’ This may 
have led to the similar error by Mr. Ellis, 
whose reputation, of course, stands too high 
to be affected by one of those slips to which 
we are all liable. 

In another place Mr. Ellis suggested that 
the Herbert who held Dene and Lesburne 
in 1086 of Walter de Gloucester, 

** was, no doubt, his own brother, who must have 
died not long after, for the monks of Gloucester 
were to pray for his soul_by desire of Walter, 
when giving or confirming Westwood (p. 78). It is 
not unlikely that in this brother Herbert we have 
that Herbert, the chamberlain, who was holding 
two manors in Hants of the king and another of 
Hugh de Port.’ (op. cit., p. 81). 

No evidence is adduced in support of either 
suggestion, and the latter is hardly com- 


‘patible with the dates; for Mr. Eyton 


showed that Herbert the Chamberlain did 
not die until about 1129 (‘ Antiquities of 
Shropshire,’ vii. 146-8). It is true that Mr. 
Eyton does not trace this Herbert back 
earlier than 1101, and it might be argued 
that he was the son of the Domesday tenant. 
But the Abingdon Chronicle shows that the 
Herbert who was Chamberlain under 
Henry I. was the same man as Herbert the 
Chamberlain living temp. William II., before 
the death of Abbot Rainald in 1097 (‘ Chron. 
Mon. de Abingdon,’ Rolls Series, ii. 42-3, 
86, 134); and Dr. Round considers him as 
identical with the Domesday tenant 
(‘ Victoria County History of Hampshire,’ 
i. 425; cp. ‘ The King’s Sergeants,’ pp. 121, 
322). Also it may be doubted whether a 
grandson of Durand de Gloucester would 
have been of age to act as Chamberlain even 
in 1101. And if the Herbert of 1086 were 


the brother of Roger de Gloucester, his 

descendants, the Fitzherberts, would have 

been Roger’s heirs; unless Roger himself 

left a daughter. G. H. Wuirs. 
23 Weighton Road, Anerley. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 


Nieut,’ II. ii. :— 
She sate like Patience on a monument 
Smiling at grief. 
The sense is, She, smiling at grief (=suffer- 
ing), sat like Patience on a monument. Is 
the figure a likely invention of the poet ? 
Does it recall some allegory, or has it any 
other origin? What explanation can be 
given of the idea ? Tom JongEs. 


SHAKESPEARE’S Soncs.—In Playford’s 
‘Musical Companion,’ 1667, there are settings 
of four songs from Shakespeare: ‘What Shall 
He Have that Killed the Deer ?’ ‘ Jog On, 
Jog on, the Footpath Way,’ ‘Where the Bee 
Sucks,” ‘ Orpheus with His Lute.’ The 
text follows the Folio, except that Autoly- 
cus’s song has two extra stanzas :— 

Yon paltry Moneybags of Gold 
What stare for? 
When little or nothing soon is told, 
And we have the less to care for? 
Cast care away, let sorrow cease, 
A fig for Melancholy. 
Let’s laugh and sing, or if you please, 
We'll frolick with sweet Molly. 
However unimportant, they are worth 
indicating. H, Davey. 
89 Montpelier Road, Brighton. 


‘Hamiet,’ I. iv. 36-8 (12 S. iv. 211; v. 4, 
115).—It was Theobald who, having regard 
to the proper interpretation of the passage, 
first altered ‘‘eale’’ into “‘ base,’’ an emenda- 
tion that was afterwards adopted by Heath, 
Malone, Steevens, and Singer; but though 
the right sense is thus obtained, the 
phrase “dram of base” jars somewhat 
on the ear, as well as being unpoetic in 
expression. To overcome this difficulty I 
would therefore propose “lees,” a word 
that might easily have been mistaken in 
copying for “ eale.”” ‘What lends probability 
to this reading, as well as to the substitution 
“‘ overdaub ”’ for ‘“‘ of a doubt ” (as suggested 
ante, p. 4), is the existence of a practice 
evidently known to the acting profession of 
bygone days, if not to the present generation, 
which is described in a quotation of the 
year 1763 given in that invaluable granary 
of English speech, the ‘ N.E.D.’: “ Thespis 
and his Company bedaubed their Faces with 


‘father. 


‘compounds as 
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the Lees of Wine”’ (J. Brown, ‘ Poetry and 
Music’). In the present case the circum- 
stance would appear to have been skilfully 
made use of by the dramatist at the close of 
Hamlet’s colloquy with doratio on the 
excesses of the Danish soldiery,' the effects of 
intemperance, and the kindred ills resulting 
from any defect of body or mind in man 
just as Hamlet is about to be brought face 
to face with the apparition of his murdered 
One can easily imagine what a 
tour de force might be produced at the closing 


-of Hamlet’s moralizing with the words :— 


The dram of lees 
Doth all the noble substance overdaub 
‘To its own scandal, 
on the spell-bound audience by the re-entry 
ef the Ghost !—one of those dramatic effects 


-of which Shakespeare is an acknowledged 


master. 


Since writing at the penultimate reference, 
I find that Elze, in his ‘ Notes on Elizabethan 
Dramatists,’ 1889, p. 226, cites several 


‘instances of the word ‘‘ daub’s’”’ occurrence 


in Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
Nash. He states, too, that a Mr. Samuel 
Neil, who published an edition of Shake- 
.sspeare’s ‘Works,’ had also proposed the 
reading ‘‘over daube,”’ seemingly without 
having got the idea from Elze. The latter 


-eoncludes with the remark: “Some Lliza- 


bethan authority for the verb ‘ overdaub’ 
would be welcome.” 

In Bolchier’s ‘ Invisible Comedy of Hans’ 
Beer Pot’ (Elze, loc. cit., p. 252) the couplet 


occurs :— 


Enough, my ladde, wilt drink an ocean? 
Methinks a whirlpool cannot ore drinke me, 
which goes to show that the preposition was 
not always directly connected with the verb 
in Elizabethan orthography ; though such 
“ overfear,’” overlaw,”’ 
overquell,” ‘‘ oversnow,” ‘“‘ overthink,”’ 
“overyoke”’ are to be met with, and the 
examples “o'er growth” and “o'er 
leavens’’ occur a few lines earlier in this 

very speech of Hamlet’s. 
The‘ N.E.D.’ gives no instance of “ base”’ 
used as a noun to support Theobald’s 


“reading. N. W. Hitt. 


35 Woburn Place, W.C.1. 


SHAKESPEARE: A SURVIVAL OF AUGURY 
{12 S. v. 5, 116).—-There are several sets of 
rime lines known to country folk about the 
magpie, or “‘pynet’ as it is commonly 
#alled in Derbyshire, and the best known in 
the Midlands are those given by Mr. Pacer. 


“The most sinister lines I have met with 


I found current in North Notts. in a small 
village, which run :— 
One for sorrow, 
Two for mirth, 
Three for a wedding, 
Four a birth; 
Five for a parson, 
Six for a clerk, 
Seven for a babe 
Buried in the dark. 
Another ending is— 
Five for England, 
Six for France, 
Seven for a fiddler, 
Eight for a dance. 
A very satisfactory and pastoral ending. 
Another Derbyshire saying :— 
I see one magpie. 
May the devil take the magpie, 
An’ God take me. 

Derbyshire children sixty years ago were 
taught to dread the sight of a single magpie, 
to spit over the extended forefinger of the 
left hand and make a cross on the ground 
with their shoe toe, if the bird crossed their 
eae when on the way to school; but if the 

ird flew straight ahead to keep right on. 
Other children instead of this turned back 
as it was unlucky to go on. To see two or 
more was deemed the best of luck and a 
good sugury. TuHos, RATCLIFPE. 


A Batcu oF EMENDATIONS 
(12 S. v. 202.) 


‘Tempest,’ I. ii. 81 :— 
To trash for over-topping. 
Most editors retain the word trash and 
explain the line as to lop for over-topping, 
t.e., to cut off the heads of rebellious spirits. 
Plash was proposed by Hanmer ; but so far it 
has not come into favour. N. W. Hit. 


‘Tempest,’ V. i., Ariel’s song.—The only 
fault I find with this song is the rather 
too big break between, the third and fourth 
lines. Would it be better if only a comma 
was put after the third line, and ‘“or’’ 
added to the beginning of the fourth— 
deleting, of course, also its unnecessary 
‘“do” before fly”? The song would then 
go thus :— 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I, 

In a cowslip’s bell 1 lie, 

There I couch when owls do cry, 

Or on the bat’s back I fly 

After summer merrily, &c. 
I see no need for the introduction of the 
swallow. The bat is nearly as much a 
follower of summer as the “ temple- 
haunting martlet.’ H. 
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‘1 Henry IV.,’ II. iv. 201.—Dyce says the 
editions prior to 1639 have “‘ and unbound 
the rest, and then come in the other,” 
instead of ‘came in,” which makes good 
English, and does not seemingly call for 
correction. N. W. Hit. 


* Measure for Measure,’ II. ii.—The emenda- 
tion ‘‘glassy semblance” for “glassy 
essence” proposed by Mr. H. Davey 
does not agree with the context. It would 
read thus :— 

But man, proud man, 

Drest in a little brief authority ; 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d, 

His glassy semblance. 
Mr. Davey, however, connects it with the 
following context, and suggests there is a 
reference to an ape looking in a glass. 
The above reason, and the idea of com- 

aring “high heaven” to a looking-glass, 

while leaving the angels altogether out of it, 
shows the emendation to be wrong. 

The semblance to an ape is to cast ridicule 
upon the part Angelo is playing, assuming 
to be good, and being wicked at the same 
time. This “ glassy essence ”’ is his frailty. 
This essence is as brittle and as frail as 
glass. Compare Act II. scene iv. on the 
same subject, where Angelo observes: 
Women are frail too.” To which Isabella 
promptly replies: “‘ Ay, as the glasses where 
they view themselves; which are as easy 
broke as they make forms.” 

Tom JONES. 


His glassy essence, like an angry ape. 

A good deal has already been said in 
*‘N. & Q.’ on this head, particularly at 
10 8. v. 465, where I myself gave grounds 
for interpreting the crux as image, em- 
bodiment, or likeness seen in a glass. The 
substantive by itself is used in another 
somewhat enigmatic passage in ‘ Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,’ III. i. 182 :— 

She is my essence, and I leave to be, 
where, however, the word may be identical 
with “ essential.” 

While not prepared to prefer the alteration 
of essence to Mr. DAvey’s reading semblance, 
the latter word, I may observe, occurs in 
two other passages that show important 
points of contact with the present one :— 

Oft have I seen a timely-parted ghost, 

Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodless, 

Being all descended to the labouring heart...... 

(2 Henry VI. III. ii.) 

This is @ similar instance of ellipsis to the 
one in Isabella’s speech, bloodless being 
made to do duty for an implied substantive 


blood, which is needed for the construing of 
the line which follows; and a speech of the 
Duchess of York, ‘ Richard III.,’ II. ii. 54, 
may be cited as throwing light on the 
epithet, glassy or glasséd, as Mr. Davey 
prefers to call it :— 

I have bewept a worthy husband's death, 

And liv’d with looking on his images ; 

But now two mirrors of his princely sem blance- 

Are crack’d in pieces by malignant death, 

And I for comfort have but one false glass.* 

I would merely add that I consider Mr. 
Davey’s readings signiors for oneyers 
(‘1 Henry IV.), and contracts for cohorts 
(‘King Lear’), well justified, and to the 
point. N. W. Hitt. 


“His glassy essence”? has nothing to do 
with “an angry ape.” It is the subject of 
the previous line, “‘ Most ignorant of what 
he’s most assured.”’ “Glassy”? means 
glass-like, brittle, frail, easily broken. 

W. H. PincHBEcK. 


‘Macbeth,’ I. i. and iii.—There is no 
obscurity to me in “ Fair is foul, and foul ig 
fair.’ It is the witches’ motto. What is 
fair to ordinary mortals is foul to them, and 
what is foul is fair. Evil is their good. 
Macbeth’s “ So foul and fair a day I have not 
seen’? is quite within the truth of things. 
It is possible for the weather of a day to be, 
as it were, in layers of foul and fair: thunder- 
storms with bright intervals, bright intervals 
which make the weather-wise say: ‘‘ Ah! it 
has cleared too quick; it’s too bright ; we 
shall have another storm.’ The bleeding 
sergeant in sc. ii. seems to refer indirectly 
to the battle-day weather, when, in his 
description of the fight, he says to Duncan :— 

As whence the sun ’gins his reflection 
Ship-wrecking storms and direful thunders break, 
So from that spring whence comfort seemed to 

come 
Discomfort swells. 
Perhaps the fair and foul day symbolizes the 
mixture of fair and foul in the person of 
Macbeth. W. H. 
78 Brierly Street, Fishpool, Bury. 


‘Romeo and Juliet,’ III. ii. 6 :— 

That runaways’ eyes may wink. 
Though runagate is a very obvious sub- 
stitute, being a word that at that time was. 
synonymous with “runaway,” the smooth- 
ness of the verse is not improved thereby ; 
and this is always a matter of first import- 
ance in dealing with Shakespeare’stext. The 
same remark applies to other readings, such. 


* Her son Gloster, 


cas “rude Day’s,’ 
eyes,” 
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enemies’,’’ Rumour’s 
Zachary Jackson’s emendation, 
unawares (see Furnes ‘edition, p. 369), has 


.@ plausible look, inasmuch as it is both 


grammatical and comprehensible ; but there 


“is much force, I think, in Dyce’s objection 


fittingly 


» and end the day at once. 


that he did not believe Shakespeare ever 
wrote it. ; 
Runaway, though now archaic, was a very 


. common, expression in Shakespeare’s day. 


In {Merchant of Venice,’ II. vi. 47, we have 
For the close night doth play the runaway, 


- and in ‘ Richard III.,’ V. iii. 360 :— 


A sort of vagabonds, rascals, runaways. 
For this reason the safest course probably 
is to leave the passage intact. Juliet was 


. certainly exercising her wit in an endeavour 


to distinguish between Cupid’s undoubted 
rights and the encroachments of sensual 


- cupidity. The only suggestion I can offer 
- in the case is ‘“‘ Cynthia’s eyes,” seeing that 


two effulgent deities, Phoebus and Phaeton, 
have been, alluded to in the preceding lines, 
so that a goddess of the night might be 
invoked, compare the phrase 
“glimpses of the moon” in ‘ Hamlet.’ 
For the series of interminable arguments 


- on this passage see the Appendix to the 


Furness edition of the play. 
N. W. 


The god of day traversing the heavens ix 


- a chariot drawn by fiery-footed steeds is a 
- concrete description of the sun personified. 


“ Runaways’ eyes,’ meaning the same 
thing, is abstract. The sense makes it clear. 
Juliet urges the horses to put on more speed 
She wants the 
night to come immediately. As an alter- 
native she impatiently calls upon night to 


- darken the sky that the sun god may close 


his eyes, and end the day. ‘“ Runaway” 


is an abstract noun of motion. The flight of 


time is termed a ‘‘ runaway.” So, relatively, 


* it can be said of the sun in his flight across the 


sky. Tom JonEs. 


’ STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 


BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi, 11 8. i-xii.; 12 8. 


i.-iv. passim ; v. 89, 145, 259.) 
Royat PERSONAGES (continued). 
Charles I.— Westminster Hall. Tablets 


~ upon flight of steps leading to St. Stephen’s 


Porch, with inscriptions :— 
“This Tablet marks the spot where Charles 


: Stuart, King of England, stood before the Court 


which sat pursuant to the ordinance for erecting 
a High Court of Justice for his trial, which was 
read the first, second, and third time, and passed 
by Parliament on the 4th January, 1648/9. 
The Court met on Saturday the 20th, Monday the 
22nd, Tuesday the 23rd, and on Saturday the 
27th January, 1648/9, when the sentence of 
death was pronounced upon the King. 

“The trial of the King was, by order of the 
Court, held where the Courts of King’s Bench 
and Chancery sat in Westminster Hall, and this 
Tablet marks the position of the Bar that 
= those Courts from the length of the 


M. Venizelos referred to these tablets in his 
speech after his recent return to power in 
Greece. 


Charles II.—Lichfield Cathedral (see 11 S. 
ix. 278). 


William ITI.—College Green, Dublin. Por- 
tion of old Dame Gate was utilized in 
making the pedestal. A document referring 
to one of its many mutilations is exhibited 
in the P.R.O., Dublin. The statue is made 
of lead, of about a quarter of an inch in 
thickness, supported on an internal frame- 
work of iron, some portions being solid 
(Gilbert’s ‘History of Dublin,’ vol. iii., 
p- 40). On the south side is an inscription : 

Gulielmo Tertio ; 
Magne Britannie, Francie et Hibernie 


regi 
ob Religionem conservatam 
Restitutas leges 
libertatem assertam 
cives Dublinienses hanc statuam 
posuere. 
On the west side :— 
This Historic Monument 
having fallen into decay 
was restored at the cost of the city 
Anno Domini 1890 
under authority of resolution 
moved by Councillor W. J. Doherty, C.E.,J.P. 
and unanimously adopted by the Municipal 
Council 
at its meeting of the Ist Nov., 1899 
The Right Hon. Thomas Sexton, M.P. 
Lord Mayor. 
The inscription on the north side is given 

at 12S. i. 473. 


In front of the Tontine Buildings, Glasgow, 
equestrian statue, presented to the city in 
1736 by James Macrae. There are busts of 
William and Mary at The Hague by Ver- 
hulst and Blommendael, and a statue of 
Mary on the exterior of the Hotel Russell, 
London. National Museum Dublin, white 
marble bust on pedestal of coloured marble, 
with inscriptions :— 

The Gift of Governor John 
Peree, to the Aldermen of 
Skinner’s of Sept. 
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Had some fam’d Hero of the Latin Blood 
Like Brutus Great or like Camillus good 

But thus preserv’d the Latian Liberty 
Aspiring Columns soon Had reach’d the skys 
Loud Joy the proud Capitol had shook 

The statues of the Guardian Gods had spoke. 


This Bust and Pedestal 
were repaired at the desire 
4 of Alderman King, Gov. 
in the year 1814. 


. Ferns Castle, Wexford. In 1864, beneath 
the eastern window of the chapel stood 
an equestrian statue of William IIT. In a 
niche at the upper end of the hall of the 
Bank of England is a statue with Latin 
inscription which may be rendered in 
English :— 

For restoring efficiency to the Laws ; 

Authority to the Courts of Justice, . : 
Dignity to the Parliament, f 
To all his subjects their Religion and Liberties, 
And confirming them to Posterity, 

By the succession of the Illustrious House of 

Hanover 

To the British Throne : ; 

To the best of Princes, William the Third, 
Founder of the Bank, . 

This Corporation, from a sense of Gratitude, 

Has erected this statue, 

And dedicated it to his memory. 

In the year of our Lord MpccxxxIv. 

And the first year of this Building. 


Anne.—It was intended to erect statues 
of this queen in Cavendish Square and in 
front of St. Mary-le-Strand. There is a statue 
on the exterior of Hotel Russell. 


George I.—Equestrian statue opposite 
north front of mansion, Stowe, Bucks. 


George II.—In niche on front of Weavers’ 
Hall, Dublin, with inscription :— 
Georgius IT. 
Rex 
MDCCL 


Grand Parade, Cork, equestrian statue of 
“one of the Georges” ; another equestrian 
statue of George II. onthe South Mall. Are 
these statues still there (Wright's ‘ Irelane 
Tilustrated,’ 1831) ? 


In centre of St. Stephen’s Green Park, 
Dublin, bronze equestrian statue, erected 
1758, originally on pedestal some 20 ft. 
square {in Malton’s view), in 1815 a smaller 
pedestal was substituted. In November, 
1815, the Royal Dublin Society asked the 
Dublin Corporation for permission to remove 
the statue to Kildare Street, but their 
request was refused; this statue has been 
often attacked and mutilated. The present 


Inscription (on front of pedestal) is]as fol- 
lows :— 
Georgio Secundo 
Magna;Britania Francia 
et Hibernia 


egi 

Forti et Republica 
Maxime fideli 

Patriis virtutibus 

secuio 

A.D. 1758. 


Thomas Mead, Pratore Urbano 
Michael Sweny, vice comitibus 
William Forbes. 


(See also 12 S. ii. 29, 93, 155, 238.) 


Berkeley Square, equestrian statue of 
George II. being represented as Marcus. 
Aurelius. Executed by Beaupre under the 
direction of Wilton, erected by Princess 
Amelia in 1766, removed in 1827. 


Stratford Place, column supporting a statue 
of George, commemorative of the naval vic- 
tories of Great Britain. Erected by General 
Strode, taken down in 1805 as unsafe. 


Council Chamber, Guildhall, white marble. 
statue by Chantrey, erected in old Council 
Chamber, 1815, afterwards removed to new 
chamber, cost 3,089/. 


At junction of Cockspur Street and Pal 
Mall (10 S. ix. 103), equestrian statue of 
varnished bronze, pedestal of Portland stone, 
by M. C. Wyatt. The king is represented in 
cocked hat and pig-tail on his favourite 
charger. The statue is mentioned in ‘ The 
Ingoldsby Legends,’ 3rd series (‘A Lay of 
St. Ronwold ’) :— 

ee Like the statue that stands, cast in copper, a 
Few yards south-east of the door of the Opera, 
Save that Alured’s horse had not got such a big 


tail, 
While Alured wanted the cock’d hat and pig-tail. 
George III.—Somerset House, in the 
quadrangle is a bronze statuary group upon. 
a stone pedestal, the upper part contains a. 
statue of the king in Roman costume, by 
John Bacon, erected 1780. 


London Museum, bronze statuette ascribed 
to Joseph Nollekens and coloured plaster 
statuette published by F. Hardenberg, 1820; 


There are busts in Goldsmith’s Hall, 
Trinity House, by Tunerelli (80 copies of 
this were made), Trinity College Library, 
Dublin (Tunerelli), Society of Antiquaries 
Bacon), National Gallery of Ireland (Edward' 
Smyth). 

City Hall, Dublin, bronze statue in Roman 
military costume on white marble pedestal,. 
by Van Nost. This statue was presented to 


the merchants by Hugh Percy, Earl of 
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Northumberland, and cost 2,000 guineas. 
In 1906 a majority of the Dublin Corporation 
voted its removal for the following reasons : 
(1) it is a statue of an English monarch ; 
(2) he is represented as “a Roman High- 
lander’’; (3) that it was the work of a 
Dutchman. The statue is still there. On 
the front of the pedestal :— 

Georgio III. 


M. B. F. et H. Regi 
Optimo principi 


Hugo Percy 
Northumbriz comes 
Hiberniz pro Rex 
Pro sua in civ. Dubl. 
Benevolentia. 
A.D. MDCCLXIV. 

On back of pedestal :— 

Hugoni Percy 
Northumb. comiti 
Granti animi 
Hoc qualecunque. 

Bank of Ireland, Dublin.—White marble 
statue by John Bacon, occupies the position 
of the throne in the old Irish House of Lords, 
erected at the expense of the Governors and 
Company of the Bank at a cost of 2,0001. 

Charlotte.—Bust in Trinity House. 


J. ARDAGH. 
49 Nansen Road, Lavender Hill, 8. W. ll. 


“Erynco” anp “ Eruca.”—My old 
friend and correspondent the late Canon 
Ellacombe will be remembered chiefly as a 
-horticulturist and botanist ; but he was also 
a man of classical erudition beyond ordinary. 
It is strange, therefore, that he should have 
missed the significance of Falstaff’s allusion 
to “eringees ’’ when he met Mrs. Ford and 
Mrs. Page in Windsor: Park :— 

“Let the sky rain potatoes; let it thunder 
ito the tune of Green Sleeves, hail kissing com fits 
and snow eringoes.’’—‘ Merry Wives,’ v. 5. 

In his ‘ Plant-Lore of Shakespeare,’ Canon 
Ellacombe, after. noting that Gerard ex- 
plained “ eringoes ”’ as the candied roots of 
ithe sea holly (Eryngium maritimum), pro- 
ceeds 

“T am inclined to think that the vegetable 
Falstaff wished for was the globe artichoke, 
which is a near relative of the eryngium, was a 
favourite diet in Shakespeare’s time, and was 
reputed to have certain special virtues which are 
not attributed to the sea holly, but which would 
more accord with Falstaff’s character.” 

‘Now, herein the learned Canon not only 
‘makes a slip in botany, for the globe arti- 
‘choke and the sea holly are far from being 
‘nearly akin, the first belonging to the 
Composite or daisy order and the second to 


the Umbellifere or hemlock order; but he 
misses the point of Falstaff’s mention of 
‘** eringoes”’ in a list of incentives to ama- 
tiveness. Whether Shakespeare referred to 
the Virginian potato (Battata Virginianorum) 
or the Spanish potato (Convolvulus battatas), 
both were believed to possess aphrodisiac 
properties ; and for several centuries the 
eryngo, whereof our native sea _ holly 
(Eryngium maritimum) is a familiar species, 
has borne the same reputation. But it seems 
certain that it acquired its reputation through 
being confounded with a cruciferous plant 
bearing the somewhat similar name of Eruca. 

The ‘ N.E.D.’ gives Falstaff’s speech above 
quoted as the earliest occurrence of ‘‘ eringo ” 
in English literature, the date of the ‘ Merry 
Wives’ being 1598. Pliny, in discoursing of 
erynge siue eryngion (‘ Nat. Hist.,’ lib. xxii. 
cap. 7), mentions it as an effective remedy 
against the venom of snakes and other 
poisons, but has not a word to say about it 
as an aphrodisiac, nor do I know of any 
Latin or Greek writer who attributes such 
properties to this herb. Pliny, however, in 
the next chapter (xxii. 8) describes a plant 
called Centum capita with white flowers, 
which he seems to regard as a species of 
Eryngion, and repeats what he has heard re- 
ported about it as “ portentous,” namely, 
that if a man find the root it acts as a 
powerful charm in his favour with ‘women, 
though Pliny recommends a decoction of the 
root, not as an aphrodisiac, but as a remedy 
for a variety of maladies. On/the other hand 
he writes confidently of Hruca as concitatrix 
veneris (lib. xix. cap. 8), and allusions to that 
plant (now known to botanists as EHruca 
sativa) occur in many authors. Ovid men- 
tions it in his ‘ Remedium amoris’ as food 
to be avoided :— 

Nec minus erucas aptum est vitare salaces. 
Martial recommends its use :— 

Concitat ad Venerem tardos eruca maritos. 
Columella says it should be sown near the 
effigy of Priapus in gardens. 

It seems to me that Shakespeare, in mak- 
ing Falstaff call for it to ‘snow eringoes,” 
referred only to the root as a charm, not as 
an aphrodi-iac decoction; but a confusion, of 
Eryngo with Eruca certainly had taken place 
before the close of the sixteenth century, and 
the reputed properties of Hruca came, through 
mistaking the name, to be assigned to Eryngo. 
Nor is there any cause for supposing that 
this made the slightest difference in the effect 
of the drug, the prescription being in each 
case empirical or quack. 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 
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NAPOLEONIC AND OTHER RELIcs IN NEW 
OrLEANS.—I am indebted to Miss Doris 
Kent, a contributor to The New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, writing under date Nov. 16, 
for the following notes :— 

Less than a year ago the City Association 
of Commerce recomiaended that the old 
French quarter, or Vieux Carré, particularly 
in the environs of Jackson Square, should be 
restored as the centre for the art life of the 
city. 

The Women’s Suffrage Party of Louisiana 
and the War State Thrift Campaign use as 
headquarters the old building erected to 
house the first Louisiana Bank in 1816, and 
in this residence Paul Charles Morphy, the 
world’s chess champion, was born. He was 
the son of a Louisiana Supreme Court Justice 
and Mile. De Carpentier, a beautiful Creole 
belle. At the age of 10 he was a chess 
prodigy, and when, at 13, the renowned 
Hungarian chess-player Lowenthal visited 
the city Morphy easily beat him. At 20 he 
entered the First American Chess Congress at 
New York, winning 97 out of 100 games. 
Later he went to Paris and London, and on 
his return to Boston Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


’ Louis Agassiz, and Henry Wadsworth Long- 


fellow were guests at a great banquet given 
in his honour. New Orleans presented him 
with a set of chessmen in gold and silver. 
He died from a chill, when still a young man, 
in the house in which he was born. 

The Petit Théatre de Vieux Carré embraces 
part of the once beautiful apartments 
designed by the Baronne de Pontalba, the 
brilliant Creole daughter of Don Almonaster 
y Roxas, the builder of the Cabildo, the old 
Spanish law court, which still exists. The 
lady, after jilting one of the most important 
citizens, left New Orleans for France, and 
married the Baron de Pontalba. On her 
husband's death, she returned to New Orleans 
and erected the house in Jackson Square so 
much admired by artists, with its exquisite 
wrought iron railings, bearing her monogram 
as the central design. She also laid out the 
square after a favourite garden of Marie 
Antoinette, which she had admired in 
Paris. 

The old residence at 500 Chartres Street 
is called the battered monument to French 
loyalty. It was built by Nicholas Girod to 
shelter Napoleon in 1821, and he and his 
friends also constructed and fitted out a 
swift ship, the Seraphine, with which to 
rescue the Emperor from the British at 
St. Helena. Capt. Boissiére, a famous 
mariner, was placed in command, assisted 
by Dominick You, an ex-pirate. But when 


all was nearly ready Napoleon died, and word 
reached America just in time to prevent - 
the sailing of the tittle ship on her mission.. 
A negro bar-room and tenements now 
occupy the house designed for the Emperor's 
use. 

Many other famous old houses still. exist 
in New Orleans, one containing the’ first 
newspaper pressroom remaining: in- 
United States, now easily thef greatest . 
newspaper country in the world. 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas, 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


‘ PicrorraL Recorps or Lonpon.’—This 
rare thin quarto by James Holbert Wilson - 
describing the contents of ‘‘ Portfolio 17,” 
actually prints and drawings relating to- 
Fleet Street, &c., has no identification of 
date. 

I recently came across the author’s copy 
in which the printers’ account was pre- 
served. Dated May 7, 1862, Messrs. Strange- 
ways & Walden of 28 Castle Street, Leicester 
Square, charge :— 

(ositio)n of 40 pp. and workin 


Corrections and cancelled matter... 512 0° 
Doing up 12 copies (1s) ... 012 0° 
£35.17 0° 


ABRAHAMS. 
51 Rutlend Park Mansions, N.W.2: 


ARCHDEACON FRANCIS WRANGHAM, 1769—- 
1842.—I observe at 12 S. v. 288 a reference- 
to Archdeacon Wrangham as the supposed: 
author of the epigram on Jowett and his- 
garden. An odd mistake as to the Arch- 
deacon has come recently under my notice- 
in searching for an engraved portrait. 
Wrangham’s portrait was painted by J. 
Jackson and engraved by R. Hicks, and 
formed a plate in Jerdan’s set. Upon the- 
plate is the designation “ F.S.A.” A search. 
shows no record that Wrangham was ever a- 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries or that 
he was ever proposed. He was elected a. 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 1804. The- 
British Museum Catalogue repeats the error, 
which can be understood. It is well to 
record it in ‘N. & Q.’ to prevent a repetition.. 

W. H. QUARRELL, 


Ture Trinrry House at Ratcuirr. (See’ 
12 S. v. 171, 214.)—I may state that the 
Stepney Church of St. Dunstan’s, painted. 
“for the Gentlemen, of the Stepney Vestry, 
with the “ Trinity’? Mansion in. Durham: 
Row on the left of the churchyard,. is 


8 
| 
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reproduced as an engraving on p. 1353 in Mait- 
land’s ‘History of London,’ 1760 edition. 
Maitland’s big volumes are otherwise notable 
for furnishing valuable particulars regarding 
down-Thames London in the middle of the 
eighteenth century not included in the 
labours of other antiquaries and historians 
of that era. ‘“ Row,” it should be added— 
in the Old Stepney Manor at least— 
generally implies that there are houses on 
one side only of the way or path. Durham 
Row, it must be understood, furnished quite 
unhindered acvess to Stepney churchyard 
and church. The “Trinity” formal pro- 
eessions to St. Dunstan’s were simply a 
saunter from the main entrance of their 
mansion—as is seen in the ‘Diary’ of 
Master Samuel Pepys. Mo. 


“ Srintinc.’’—The earliest occurrence of 
this word in the ‘ N.E.D.’ with the meaning 
of the allotments of stints, that is, pasturage 
for a limited number of cattle, according to 
kind, allotted to each definite portion into 
whieh pasture or common land is divided, 
as 1641, and the word “ stintage,” with the 
same meaning, occurs in that year. Both 
words were found in use in North Yorkshire. 
‘The word was in use at a much earlier date. 
In a conveyance of land at West Raxen, in 
North Lincolnshire, dated 1439, is included 
“* ynum styntyng ac demidiam acram prati.”’ 

W. B. 


‘Sam PaTTERSON AND Burton’s ‘ ANATOMY 
‘OF MetancHoty.’—I have Sir Samuel 
Egerton Brydges’s copy of Sam Patterson’s 
“ Bibliotheca Universalis Selecta’ (sale cata- 
logue, May 8, 1786, and thirty-five following 
days), with his autograph (May, 1805). The 
worthy baronet and antiquarian wrote on 
tthe fly-leaf : ‘‘ Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly’ is classified as Medical! p. 263.” 
This is a fact. Sam Patterson was con- 
sidered by his bibliophile contemporaries a 
very learned auctioneer, but he was evidently 
unacquainted with Burton’s ‘ Anatomy.’ 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

‘36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


PENTECOST AS A CHRISTIAN Name.—In 
1868 (4 S. i. 568) a contributor wrote that 
usage of the above was especially frequent 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth. An instance 
a hundred years later is in Leicestershire and 
Rutland Notes and Queries, ii. 309, in the 
— register of Belgrave: ‘‘ 1705, Oct. 9. 

entecost Hastings was buried.” 

W. B. H. 


Oueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Emerson’s ‘ Traits.’ (See 12S. 
v. 234, 275).—I should be grateful for 
elucidations or references explaining any of 
this seernd batch of puzzles from the above 
work. References given here to pages and 
lines follow the ‘‘ World’s Classics ” Edition. 
Phrases in brackets are my own :— 


1. P. 41, 1. 9. [The English] think, with Henri 
Quatre, that manly exercises are the foundation 
of that elevation of mind which gives one nature 
ascendancy over another ; or, with the Arabs, that 
the days spent in the chase are not counted in the 
length of life. [Can any source be suggested for 
either of these two references. I thought the 
reference to Henri IV. would be from Sully’s 
‘ Memoirs,’ but I have not yet discovered it.] 

2. P. 41, 1. 31. These men have written the 
game-books of all countries, as Hawker, Scrope, 
Murray, Herbert, Maxwell, Cumming, and a host 
of travellers. [I can identify four of these as 
authors of game-books; but can any one tell me 
what Murray or what Maxwell wrote such books, 
and what are the titles of their chief works ?] 

3. P. 48, 1. 33. The Phoenician, the Celt, and 
the Goth, had already got in [i.e., into Britain 
before the Romans]. [Are there any traces of 
Pheenician settlements in Britain or is Emerson 
misrepresenting the trading relationships? Was 
there ever any Gothic incursion, or is this reference 
due to confusion with the Goidelic Celts ?] 

4. P. 50, 1. 23. [Napoleon’s remark] “‘ that he 
had noticed that Providence always favoured the 
heaviest battalion.” [A familiar quotation, but 
can if one give me an authoritative reference 
for it ?] 

5. P. 61, 1. 6. Lord Collingwood was accus 
tomed to tell his men, that, if they could fire three 
well-directed broadsides in five minutes, no vessel 
could resist them; and, from constant re 
they came to do it in three minutes and a half. 
[Any reference ? I cannot find it in Collingwood’s 
‘Correspondence and Memoirs.’] 

6. P. 53, 1. 1. ‘* To show capacity,” a French- 
man described as the end of a speech in debate : 
““No,’? said an Englishman, ‘‘ but to set your 
shoulder at the wheel—to advance the business.’’ 
[Any reference for either remark ?] 

. P. 66, 1. 36. The Mark-Lane Express. & 
this still published? What is, or was, its 
nature ?] 

8. P. 57, 1. 36. Sir Samuel Romilly’s expedient 
for clearing the arrears of business in Chancery, 
was the Chancellor’s staying away entirely from 
his court. [Did Romilly ever make any such 
suggestion ?] 

9. P. 58, 1. 22. It is the maxim of their 
economists, “ that the greater part in value of the 
wealth now existing in England has been produced 
by human hands within the last twelve months. 
[Is this a verbatim quotation from some writer 
on economics before 1856 ?] 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(12.8. VI Jaw.,.1920; 


10. P. 59, 1. 9. The Danish poet Ohlenschlager 
complains, that who writes in Danish, writes to 
two hundred readers. [Did Ohlenschlager make 
this complaint ? Its substance is flatly contra- 
dicted by Laing’s ‘ Observations on the Social 
and Political State of Denmark’ (1852), where, 
at p. 353, Laing states that the Danish language 
escaped being divided into two languages, as 
happened in Germany, and that Danish, like 
English, ‘‘ is essentially the same in the mouth of 
prince or peasant.’’] 

11. P. 64, 1. 39. Mr. Cobbett attributes the 
huge popularity of Perceval, Prime Minister in 
1810, to the fact that he was wont to go to church, 
every Sunday, with a large quarto gilt prayer- 
book under one arm, his wife hanging on the other, 
and followed by a long brood of children. [Does 
this appear in any of Cobbett’s works? Is his 
statement about Perceval true ?] 

12. P. 65, 1. 37. The barons say, ‘‘ Nolumus 
mutari.’”’ [What was the historical occasion of 
this refusal ?] 

13. P. 65, 1. 40. Bacon told them, ‘‘ Time was 
the right reformer’’;....Canning, to ‘‘ advance 
with the times”; and Wellington, that “ habit 
was ten times nature.” [References desired for 
all three quotations. ] 

14. P. 69, 1. 23. The Northman Guttorm said 
to King Olaf: ‘It is royal work to fulfil royal 
words.’ [Reference desired.] 

15. P. 69, 1. 35. Even Lord Chesterfield,.... 
when he came to define a gentleman, declared that 
truth made his distinction. [Reference desired.] 

16. P. 70,1. 28. Madame de Stael says, that the 
English irritated Napoleon, mainly, because they 
have found out how to unite success with honesty. 
[Reference desired.] 

17. P. 71, 1. 14. On the King’s birthday.... 
Latimer gave Henry VIII. a copy of the Vulgate, 
with a mark at the passage : ‘‘ Whoremongers and 
adulterers God will judge’; and....the King 
passed it over. [Is this story true? Any 
authoritative reference for it ?] 

18. P. 73, 1.13. English wit comes afterwards— 
which the French denote as esprit d’escalier. [Is 
the originator of this phrase known ?] 

19. Pp. 73 and 74. [Can any one give me the 
names of the central figures in two stories told 
by Emerson to illustrate our hard-headedness : 
(a) of a man who deposited 100J. note in a sealed 
box in the Dublin Bank for six months, and 
advertised unsuccessfully for any somnambulist, 

mesmerizer, medium, &c., to win the note by 
telling him its number ; (0) of “a good Sir John ” 
{sic Emerson) who was hopelessly perplexed by 
hearing both sides of a case stated by counsel, and 
exclaimed : ‘‘ So help me God ! I will never listen 
to evidence again ”’ ?] 

20. P. 74, 1. 8. I knew a very worthy man—a 
magistrate, I believe he was, in the town of 
Derby....Mr. B. [In December, 1847, Emerson 
spent two nights at Derby with a Mr. W. Birch. 
Was he a magistrate ? Is there any corroboration 
of Emerson’s story that Mr. B. interrupted an 
opera by protesting that a bridge on the stage 
was unsafe ?] 

21. P. 75, 1. 32.‘ Ils s’amusaient tristement, 
selon la _coutume de leur pays,” said Froissart 
[of the English]. [Reference desired.] 


22. P. 77, 1. 24. Wellington said of the young 


said of his sailors: ‘‘ They really mind shot ne» 
more than peas.’ [References desired.] 

23. P. 78, 1. 8. The Bohon Upas. [The legend 
of the Upas-tree is familiar: but what is the 
literal meaning of the words ‘ Bohon” and% 
Upas ” ?] 

24. P. 78, 1. 9. At Naples they [i.e., the hard-- 
headed English] put St. Januarius’ blood in an 
alembic. [The story of St. Januarius is familiar; 
but have Englishmen ever attempted to analyse 
the contents of the phial believed to contain his: 
blood ?] 

25. P. 78, 1. 11. They saw a hole into the head 
of the ‘‘ winking Virgin,” to know why she winks,. 
{I should be particularly glad to track down this: 
“* winking Virgin ”’ ; she has baffled many a learned 
friend of mine.] 

26. P. 78, 1. 19. [Englishmen] translate and’ 
send to Bentley the arcanum bribed and bullied 
away from shuddering Brahmins. [Would this be 
more likely to refer to Rev. Richard Bentley the 
scholar (1662-1742), orto Rev. Richard Bentley the 
publisher of ‘ Bentley’s Miscellany’ (1794-1871), or 
to Samuel Bentley the antiquary (1785-1868) ?] 
27. P. 78, 1. 34. What was said two hundred’ 
years ago, of one particular Oxford scholar: ‘‘ He 
was a very bold man, uttered anything that came. 
into his mind, not only among his companions,. 
but in public coffee-houses, and would often speak. 
his mind of particular persons then accidentally 
present, without examining the company 
was in; for which he was often reprimanded, and 
several times threatened to be kicked and beaten.” 


[Reference desired.] 
(Rev.) R. FLETCHER. 
Buckland{ Faringdon, Berks. 


HippEN Names 1n DepicatTions, &€., TO 
ELIzABETHAN Booxs.—I would be obliged to- 
anyone who can give me the name of any: 
work on this subject. 

W. H. M. GrimsHaw. 

Eastry, Kent. 


BRrAMBLE.—Can, any of your readers kindly 
inform me what is the origin of the surname- 
Bramble, and in what county it is known? 
I should be very grateful for any informa- 
tion. P. BRAMBLE. 

Caister on Sea, Great Yarmouth. 


Hurttron.—Richard Hutton “of Lincoln’s: 
Inn, Gentleman,” made a will 20 Oct., 1721 
[P.C.C. 235 Richmond], proved 15 Nov., 1723, 
in favour, among others, of Charity his 
sister, wife of Simon Michell [b. 1676, Member- 
of the Middle Temple, 1704, of Lincoln’s Inn,. 
22 Oct., 1714, d. 30 Aug., 1750, buried,. 
portrait and M.I. at St. John’s, Clerkenwell, 
of which he wasa benefactor]. Charity was 
b. circa 1669 and d. 2 March, 1745. Richard: 
Hutton was not a member of Lincoln’s Inn.. 
He leaves a legacy of 10/. to his godson. 
Francis, son, of the deceased William Taylor 
“heretofore my Fellow Clerk in the Home 
Circuit.’ What was the parentage and. 


coxcombs of the Life Guards delicately brought 
up, “but the puppics fight well’’; and Nelson 


ancestry of Richard and Charity Hutton ?; 
H. 
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Prrm.—Alexander Pirie, tenant of Meikle | 
Tipperty, parish of Foveran, Aberdeenshire, 
and afterwards of Auchnacant in that Parish, 
was Clerk and Collector of Poll Tax for the 
neighbouring parish of Logie-Buchan, 1695-6. 
He m. Agnes [b. 1668, d. 14 Feb., 1696, bur. 
Foveran], daughter of Andrew Moir in Old 
Mill, b. 1621, Burgess of Aberdeen, 11 Sept., 
1688, and had issue. Who were the parents 
of Alexander Pirie ? 

Who were the parents of Sir John Pirie, 
Lord Mayor of London, 1842 ? 

H. Prrie-Gorpon. 
20 Warwick Gardens, Kensington, W.14. 


GENERAL STONEWALL JAcKSON. — Can 
any reader give me the maiden name of 
General Stonewall Jackson’s mother, where 
she was born, married and died, and if there 
are any portraits known of her? I havea 
painting said to be of her. On the back of 
the canvas is the following inscription :— 

“Mrs. Jackson | painted by | Waldo and Jewett | 
New York | America 1816.” (Or it may be 1818. ) 
It was sold at Christie’s some few years ago. 
Samuel Waldo and William Jewett worked 
in collaboration for many years in U.S. 
Stonewall Jackson was, of course, very popu- 
lar in England, but it seems difficult to 
account for the portrait of his mother being 
in this country. JouHN LANE. 


Frencu ScHoor or Fine Arts 1n LoNDON. 
—I have a charming picture— Sea View, 
Taken near Fécamps,’ by Louis Bentabole, 
which was exhibited at the third annual 


ELEPHANT AND CASTLE: MEANING OF 
S1ien.—Could any of your readers give me 
the meaning of the sign of the Elephant 
and Castle ? 

I always understood it meant an elephané 
with a fighting howdah, but, according to 
the enclosed newspaper cutting (evidently 
written by a very modest old maid) I am 
more in the dark than ever :— 

ANCIENT SIGNIFICANCE OF MODERN SIGN. 

How many people know the origin of the 
curious sign, the Elephant and Castle ? 

Canon Westlake, the custodian of Westminster 
Abbey, showed the London Rambling Society, 
in the ancient library of the Abbey, an illuminated 
vestiary, dates probably about 1240, which gives 
a strange story of its original significance. 

As a matter of fact, the sign was known cen- 
!turies before Eleanor was born, and this priceless 
old vestiary shows that in medieval symbolism 
the Elephant and Castle eee Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Eden 

The old story, which can hardly be told in its 
crude original form, had to de with the lady 
elephant and the precautions she took to prevent 
her young being seized by the dragon. 

Perhaps, if the tale is too ‘shocking’ to 
publish, it might still be enough hinted at 
to make the idea intelligible. 

WALTER WINANS. 

Carlton Hotel, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


Brown: BELLINGUES: Hopcrorr.— 
Could anyone kindly supply any information 
about :— 

John Brown, of Wrestlingworth, Beds, in 
1382, mentioned in Victoria County History. 
Arms, pedigree and descendants? Also of 
John Broun, Braunsden, Little Grandsden, 


exhibition of the French School of Fine; Cambs, mentioned in Patent Rolls, same 


Arts in London, 1856. I shall be obliged if 
any reader can refer me to any particulars, 
such as the catalogues, &c., of these exhibi- 
tions, where held and when they terminated. 
These exhibitions must have been the first 
on record of French Art in England. 
JOHN LANE. 
The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W.1. 


Track or MSS. 
WantTED.—William Phillips, town clerk at 
Brecon, antiquary, d. 1685. In the sale of 
the Towneley MSS. on 28 June, 1883, lot 149, 
was a volume in MS. of Welsh Pedigree, 
apparently collected by W. Phillips, with 
his autograph on the last page; green 
morocco. It was bought by the late Mr. 
Bernard Quaritch for 151. 15s., who sold it 
about four years later. I should be most 


obliged to any reader who could give me 
any information about this book. 
L. Hueues. 
49 Emerald Street, Roath, Cardiff, South Wales. 


date. He went with the Duke of Clarence 
to Ireland. 

James Brown, Potton, Beds; marriage 
with Elizabeth -, whose tombstone 
states she was buried there 9 Nov., 1724, 
aged 47. Ancestors and Arms of husband. 

Origin of John de Bellingues, who went 
to first Crusade; also pedigree of Billings, 
Beds (same Arms). : 

Hopcroft, or Hoperaft, Bucks, before 1800. 
Also Hoppesort, Hoppeschort, or Hopesorth. 

What is the meaning of Brownteslond 
(near Wrestlingworth) and Braunsden, Little 
Grandsden, Cambs ? F. Brown. 

2 Capel Road, East Barnet, Herts. 


EPATER LE BOURGEOIS.” —The Times, in 
a leading article on Dec. 10, 1919, quoted 
this well-known phrase as having been made 
familiar by Flaubert and his circle. Can 
anyone give the exact reference? And 
where did Flaubert first mention homme: 
sensuel moyen ? DE V. PAayEN-PAYNE. 
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GRAVE OF EMPEROR HONORIUS, A.D. 
423.—Rodolfo Lancianijin his book, ‘ Pagan 
and Christian Rome,’ speaking of the 
Rotunda of St. Petronilla, called the chapel 
of the Kings of France, now covered by a 
part of the Basilica of St. Peter, mentions 
the discovery in 1544 of the tomb of Maria, 
daughter of Stilicho and wife of Honorius ; 
and adds :— 

“A greater treasure of gems, gold, and precious 
objects has never been found in a single tomb.” 
and later on he says :—- 

know from Paul Diaconus<that Honorius 
was laid to rest by the side of his empress ; his 
coffin, however, has never been found. It must 
still be concealed under the pavement at the 
southern end of transept, near the altar of the 
Crucifixion of St. Peter.” 

Why, then, are we told by some, that one 
of the beautiful sarcophagi in the mauso- 
leum of his half-sister, Galla Placidia, at 
Ravenna, contains the ashes of Honorius ? 
And why should a Christian Emperor have 
been cremated ? A. R. BAYLEy. 


Gissine’s ‘On BatrersEA BripGE.’— 
Can any of your readers tell me the exact 
date when George Gissing’s ‘On Battersea 
Bridge’ appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette ? 
The year commonly given is 1882, but I have 
failed to find_it in that year’s files. 

H. E. Lreps. 

The Nest, Croydon Road,~Caterham, Surrey. 


** BEAUTY IS BUT SKIN DEEP.’’—Who first 
used this expression? Was it Sir Thomas 
Overbury, in his poem, ‘ A Wife’ ? 

J. R. H. 


UrcuFront.—There is a village in Wilt- 
shire called Urchfont. Could any reader tell 
me the origin of the name ? J. ct. MEL, 


New EnGianp.—There is a hamlet of this 
name south of Bagshot, Surrey; also a 
district at Peterborough ; and many villages 
or hamlets throughout England. Can any- 
one suggest the origin of this name ? 

Prescott Row. 


PaGinaTion. (See 108. viii. 386).—At this 
reference I directed saittention to what I 
termed ‘“‘the vagaries of printers and pub- 
lishers in this matter,” giving two modern 
instances thereof, viz. : inserting the numbers 
at the bottom of the page, and introducing 
them into the context. I have since learned 
that these vagaries are not entirely modern, 
for in my edition (1630) of the ‘ Adagia’ 
of Erasmus the leaves are only paged 
alternately, i.e., the first bears the first 
numeral, the second none, and the third 


has the second numeral. What was the 
object in this deformity, and was it very 
general in the seventeenth century ? It is 
more annoying to the reader than pagination 
in calee. Can further examples of such 
idiosyncracies be adduced ? 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Cuarr c. 1786: INFORMATION WANTED.— 
We have lately had presented to the Pump 
Room by a visitor to Bath, a chair which he 
believes dates from about 1786, and marks 
a transition period between the sedan chair 
and the present Bath chair. 

The body is wood, shaped much like a 
sedan chair, but with a small door at each 
side like a miniature brougham. There are 
small windows of the carriage type, with a 
deep rail underneath. I believe the whole 
carriage is known as the ‘ Barker’ type. 

The vehicle has four wheels, two small 
wheels in front on a swivel carriage, to 
which is attached a handle for the man, 
while the rear wheels are much larger. 

I forward a photograph, and should be 
glad if any reader could give me any infor- 
mation about this type of chair. 

Joun Hatron. 

Hot Mineral Springs, 

Grand Pump Room, Bath. 

[We shall be glad to forward the photograph to 

any reader with special knowledge on this subject.] 


used this in one 
of his writings, but at what date was it 
adopted by the Christian Church ? 

W. T. 


DEAL AS A or Catt.—In the latter 
portion of ‘ Bleak House’ Dickens describes 
a homeward-bound East Indiaman at anchor 
in the Downs, and the landing of some of the 
passengers in small boats at Deal. There was 
apparently a fog in the Channel when the 
vessel cast anchor, but it had cleared before 
the voyagers left the ship. Was this a usual 
practice at the period, or did the author 
draw on his fancy to provide a fresh oppor- 
tunity for Allan Woodcourt to meet Esther 
Summerson ? E. Bast Lupron. 

10 Humboldt Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


SHERIFFS IN sheriffs in 
Scotland, in the time of Sir Walter Scott, 
wear gold chains as a badge of office ? The 
appointment was permanent, not annual, 
like English sheriffs. I believe the duties 
were principally judicial. Mr. F. G. Kitto 
wrote several articles on the portraits of Sir 
Walter for The Magazine of Art in 1896. He 
described the third portrait by Raeburn as 


= 


Ow 
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differing little from the first one by him, 
except that the coat was thrown open, 
showing a heavy gold watch-chain. I have 
a large coloured photograph of this very 
pleasing portrait, showing a heavy gold 
double chain round the neck and going down 
towards the waist, and thought it was 
purposely displayed by the artist, because 
Sir Walter was Sheriff of Selkirkshire. 
J. T. ANDREWS. 


GENERAL JAMES OGLETHORPE.—1. ‘Is the 
year of his birth definitely known? R. 
Wright (Memoir, p. 5 and App. pp. 393-6) 
gives it as 1689 (June Ist). Others say 1696 
2. Was he named ‘James,’ or ‘James 
Edward’? 3. Is there a portrait of him 
anywhere ? H. F. B. Compsron. 

Bredwardine Vicarage, Hereford. 


JouN THoRNTON.—In 1405 John Thornton 
of Coventry contracted to fill the great east 
window of York Minster with coloured glass, 
the work to be completed within three years ; 
whilst in 1410 one John Thornton, presum- 
ably the same man, was admitted a freeman 
of the City of York. 

As anything known of Thornton’s career, 
either previous or subsequent to these years, 
that could identify him as the John of 
Coventry who, in 1353, was one of those 
engaged about the glazing of the king’s new 
chapel at Windsor ? 


Winchester. 


MonksHoop.—Can any reader tell me 
why _the common monkshood is called 
Aconitum napellus? If napellus is an 
adjective why does it not agree with the 
neuter noun? In any case what does the 
name mean? The botanical books I have 
been able to consult throw no light on the 
subject. J. ANDERSON SmitTH, M.D. 


JoHN LE CouTEuR. 


Capt. I. W. CarLteTon.—Can any of your 
readers¥refer me to a life of Capt. I. W. 
Carleton, who wrote the ‘ Young Sportsman’s 
Manual’ published about fifty years ago by 
Messrs. Bell & Daldy? The ‘D.N.B.’ 
contains no notice of him. He wrote under 
the name of Craven. 8. P. Kenny. 

Primrose Club, St. James’s, W. 


Henry Jenkins: mn A DuEL.— 
Is anything known of Henry Jenkins, who, 
according to an old MS., was killed in a 
duel by a Mr. Glover, brother to Richard 
Glover, the author of ‘ Leonidas’ ? Was he 
a soldier, and who were his parents? He 
married Hannah Taylor, born 1726. 

BH. 


Joun Wirry.—At 6 S. ii. 148 appears the 
following query! ‘John Witty, author of 
works on Mosaic history, against Deism, 
1705-34. Who was he ?—W. C. B.’ He 
was the Rev. John Witty, son of Richard 
Witty, of Lund, Co. York. Baptised there 
1679. Entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
1696. M.A., 1711. 

Can any reader help me as to what livings 
he held or where he died? In 1709 two 
letters were addressed to him, “ att Mt John 
Wyatt’s house at the sign of the Cross in 
St. Paul’s Church-yard” (Ad. MSS. 4276). 
After this I can find no trace of him. 

The date 1734 given by the previous 
querist above is hard to understand, as his 
last work in the B.M. Catalogue + — 
1707. Lis 


» Capt. J. C. GRant Durr.—I am at present 
engaged in the preparation of a new edition 
of Capt. J. C. Grant Duff’s ‘ History of the 
Mahrattas,’ and am anxious to obtain for 
the introduction some details of his career 
as well as a copy of a portrait which might 
be used as a frontispiece. I shall be glad 
to be placed in communication with the 
present representatives of the family. 
S. M. Epwarpes, C.S.I., C.V.O., 
Indian Civil Service (retired). 


Miss Gorpon, ScHOOLMISTRESS, SOUTH 
LaMBETH.—In 1838 a Miss Gordon, who 
was evidently a school teacher at South 
Lambeth, issued ‘A Guide to the Genea- 
logical Chart of English and Scottish His- 
tory. What was her full name and what 
is known of her ? J. M. BuLwtoca. 

37 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


GRAIN-SEEDS LENT BY CHURCHES.— 
During my stay in Europe several times I 
met churches renowned to have used in seed 
time of scarcity to lend their grains for 
sowing, which the borrowers could return 
without any interest after harvests. But 
now my memory fails to name them exactly. 
Will a kind reader help me by giving some 
examples ? Kumacusu MINAKaTA. | 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


‘SoNNETS OF THIS CENTURY.’—I have 
somewhere read that upon issue of the above 
collection, edited by William Sharp, and 
published by Walter Scott in 1886, diffi- 
culty arose in connection with copyright 
claimed for one or more authors who were 
included. Can it be stated to which of the 
contents such claims applied, and if the 
latter assumed any tangible form ? 

W. B. H. 
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LEPer’s WinDows: Low WINDOw.— 
It is stated by some authorities that the 
term Leper’s Window is a misnomer, as it 
is asserted that no leper would have been 
allowed to come near enough to a church 
either to look through or communicate with a 
priest within the building by means of the 
windows described above. These openings 
are also named, I believe, Low Side Win- 
dows. Thereissaid to be a Leper’s Window 
in Elsdon Church, Northumberland. 

I shall be glad of information on the 
matter. F. W. 


‘IN ALBIS.’—What is the meaning of these 
words ? They occur in Bisset’s MS. ‘ Rolment 
of Courtis,’ where he writes :— 

“And the said actis imprented be the said 
Lekprevik war coft fra him in albis unbound be 
umquhill maister James Makgill.” 

Do they mean ‘ White Paper,’ i.e., printed 
on one side only ? 

P. J. Hammron-GRIERSON. 


‘ PHILOcHRISTUS’: ‘Ecce Homo.’ —Can 
any one give me any information as to the 
author and origin of the book called ‘ Philo- 
christus: Memoirs of a Disciple of the Lord,’ 
and of the author of ‘Ecce Homo,’ to whom 
it is dedicated ? J. 8. 


THomas PacarpD (PACKARD, PACKER) 
entered Winchester College, aged 11, from 
London, in 1538, whence he proceeded to 
New College, Oxford, where he was Fellow 
from 1547 to 1553. He received the first 
tonsure in London in December, 1553, in 
which year he also took the degree of B.C.L. 
and became vicar of Laughton, Sussex. He 
obtained the rectory of Ripe, Sussex, in 
1555/6, and the prebend of Bargham in the 
Cathedral of Chichester in 1558, becoming 
about the same time rural dean of South 
Malling, Pagham, and Terring. He was 
deprived of all his preferments in 1560. 

Any further particulars about him would 
be welcome. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Joun Exzis, D.D.—Could any reader 
satisfy my curiosity as to who was the Rev. 
John Ellis, D.D., at one time vicar of 
St. Catherine, Dublin, author of a book 
called ‘The Knowledge of Divine Things 
from Revelation not from Reason or 
Nature,’ third edition, 1811, when the 
author is referred to as “the late John 
Ellis, D.D.’”’ The above-named book is 
probably the ablest “ brief” ever published 
in behalf of the hopeless philosophical 
position known as Hutchinsonianism, which 
darkened the counsel of so many good men 


in the Church of England at the end of the 
eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries. ‘‘Have you Ellis’s great work, 
‘On Knowledge of Divine Things’ ?” asks 
Van Mildert (afterwards Bishop) in 1806 
(see ‘Memoir of Joshua Watson,’ vol. i. 69), 
showing that he was basing his Hutchin- 
sonianism in his Boyle lectures on Ellis’s 
book. T. Luecuip JONES. 


THEOLOGICAL MS.: IDENTIFICATION WAN- 
TED.+I have come across in an old 
book a sheet of MS., in a hand of the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, containing 
a kind of summary of the contents of some 
theological work of at least about 400 pp. 
It runs thus :— 

“God’s providence and predestination ex- 
plained.”—Pp. 20, 21, 22. ‘ 

“Why some were ordayned to salvation and some 
to damna’ ion.”—P. 96. 

‘That the elect cannot finally perish.’’—P. 373. 

“Why some believe and are obedient, and other 
some remain unfaithfulzand disobedient.” —Pp. 82 
and 107. 

“God worketh both in His elect and in the 
reprobate, but in divers manners.”—P. 118. 

‘* Acceptance of persons defyned,that God re- 
specteth not persons.”—P. 83. , 

“The grace of God onely made the difference 
betwene Took and Esau.”—P. 136. 

“God doth not plague His people, only by suffer- 
ing them to be plagued by the wicked.” —P. 314. 

** Who obey bod and who not.”—P. 319. | 

“God will not the death of a sinner explained.”— 
P. 394. 

I should be grateful if some reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ can identify the theological work 
thus summarised, PENARTH. 


TunsTALL.—I should be glad to obtain 
information showing the connection between 
the families of Tunstall of Thurland Castle 
(Lancashire) and Parks. Mary Tunstall 
married Robert Parks of Liverpool towards 
the end of the eighteenth century. Is there 
any Tunstall pedigree extant which shows 
this marriage WILBERFORCE-BELL. 

21 Park Crescent, Oxford. 


WatveEIN Famimy.—Can any one furnish 
any information re this family, which I 
believe to be of Irish origin? A Walvein 
was thrown by a mob from a window of the 
Hotel de Ville at Ypres about 1297 and 
killed. Circa 1329 John Walvein was chief 
magistrate of Bruges. At the latter end of 
the eighteenth century a Walvein was 
military Governor of Bruges and a favourite 
counsellor of Joseph II., brother of Marie 
Antoinette, but owing to revolts in Flanders 
caused by persecution of Catholics he was 
forced to take refuge at Marseilles, where he 
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was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
National Guard. He had a son, Charles 
Walvein, massacred at l’Abbaye, and a 
daughter. It is said that there was a 
botanical garden at Bruges named after him. 

In 1858 some members of this family are 
reputed to have been living at Longworth 
‘Castle, Herefordshire. 

A. W. WatLis-TAYLER. 
Beulah Cottage, Tatsfield, nr. Westerham, Kent. 


“ BocasE”’ TREE.—In the ‘History of 
Northamptonshire’ the following passage 
appears 

“ Half a mile West of Brigstock on the boundary 
of the parish is a stone with the inscription : ‘ Here 
in this place stood ‘ Bocase’ Tree. The word 
Bocase’ has not been explained. 


Can any of your correspondents throw light 


on this matter ? 
G. A. Frep. Rocers. 
Arts Club, 40 Dover Street, W.1. 


E. Owen or SwansEea.—Can any keen 
Swanseian annalist furnish any knowledge 
of Mr. E. Owen, who kept a circulating 
library in the town, flourishing in the 
1790 period ? ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


Cart. Henry BELL.—Some time ago in 
India I came across a small book by 
Henry Bell entitled: ‘A true relation of 
the abominable injustice, oppression, and 
tyranny which Captain Henry Bell suffered 
nine years together at the Councill Board 
before this Parliament began, 1646.” Other 
works by him are in the British Museum, and 
Captain Bell was apparently a friend of 
Martin Luther. He is not noticed in 
*D.N.B.’ Is anything known about him, 
and as to his parentage? His first work, 
‘Lutheri Posthuma,’ is dated 1650, not 
including that mentioned above. 

H. W. B. 


EpWARD KENT STRATHEARN STEWARD was 
born Oct. 29, 1818, and was admitted to 
Westminster School Jan. 31, 1833. I should 
be glad of any information about him. 

R. B. 


VALUATION OF ECCLESIASTICAL BENE- 
FICES, 1292-3.—At the dispersal of the 
Savile MSS. (query, when ?) a Taxation Roll 
of the Benefices in England taken in 1292-3 
was sold, and appears to have passed into 
private hands. I have not been able to 
trace it, but it was stated at the time of the 
sale that the value of the benefices was about. 
one-third more than that given in Pope 
Nicholas’s Valor of 1291. Can any reader give 
more particulars of this Valor? J.C. C. 


Surp’s YARDS A’-COCK BILL ON GOOD 
Fripay.—An American sea story of Califor-’ 
nian ports eighty years ago, describes the 
vessels there having their yards a’-cock bill 
on Good Friday. What exactly does the 
expression mean, when did the custom 
originate, and is it still carried out ? 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 

When wild in woods the naked savage ran. 
If the version is correct did any one ever substitute 
“noble” for naked” and use the line in con- 
nexion with Rousseau’s theory of the semi- 


perfection of early man ? 
T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


Replies. 


NOTES FROM AN OLD DIARY: 
THE MOORES OF 
MILTON PLACE, EGHAM, 


(12 S. v. 284.) 


Tuer statement in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxxviii. 336, 
that Dr. Robert Moore was born at “‘ Hol- 
yard, Hants,’ would seem to have been 
taken from Wood's ‘ Athenz Oxonienses’ 
(Bliss), ii. 654, and Wood may have taken it 
from the records of New College, Oxford. 
In our copies at Winchester of the ‘ Liber 
Successionis et Dignitatis,’ which is an old 
manuscript book of the Fellows of New 
College, compiled from records of that 
College, I find: ‘‘ Rob. More, de par. 
Holyard, comit. South.,” under Aug. 19, 
1589, the date when he was admitted full 
Fellow after two years’ probation. 
“Holyard”’ might, I suppose, mean 
Holybourne (near Alton), with its church of 
the Holyrood. But there can be little 
doubt that it really means the parish of 
Holyrood at Southampton. Holyrood is 
and was “the town church” of Southamp- 
ton, and accordingly it was there that 
Philip of Spain heard mass (July 20, 1554), 
on the day of his arrival at the port (‘ Victoria 
Hist. of Hants,’ v. 527). Mr. TURNER having 
established the fact that Moore was born 
abroad at Antwerp, it may be conjectured 
that his parents, when they brought him as 
a child to England, landed at Southampton, 
and that consequently Holyrood came to be 
regarded as his native parish, in much the 
same fashion as Stepney has been reckoned 
popularly, though not legally, as the birth- 


SURREY. 


place of children born at sea and brought by 
ship to the port of London (see 3 8. x. 291, 
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345, 379; 4S. vi. 547; 8S. xi. 328, 433; 
10 S. ii. 448, 512; 12 S. v. 261). At any 
rate Robert Moore, upon becoming a Win- 
chester Scholar, was set down in our 
Register as of Southampton :— 

“ Robertus Moore, de Southampton., 10 annorum 
Micha, preterit., admissus 14° Februarii_ [1579/80]. 
{Diocesis] Winton. [Marginal note :—] recessit 
Oxonie.’ 

It was in his boyhood at Winchester that 
his acquaintance, which Mr. TURNER men- 
tions, with Bilson, the future Bishop, began ; 
for Bilson was Headmaster of the College 
(1571-79), and afterwards Warden (1580-96). 
The ‘Dr. John Harris,’ who preached the 
sermon at Moore’s funeral at West Meon in 
February, 1640/1, was not only Rector of 
the neighbouring parish of Meonstoke: he 
was Warden of the College (1630-58). Mr. 
TURNER'S statements concerning Moore’s 
Church preferments need a slight revision : 
for in 1603 Moore, who was then rector both 
at West Meon and at Chilcomb, parted with 
Chilecomb and took the vicarage of Hamble- 
don (Hants), under an exchange with Arthur 
Lake, afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
In 1612 he gave up Hambledon, in order to 
hold, in conjunction with West-Meon, the 
vicarage of East-Meon. (See the Com- 
position Books at the Public Record Office.) 
At Winchester he was installed prebendary 
(4th stall) on June 4, 1613, but resigned 
before Jan. 9, 1631, the date when Dr. 
Edward Meetkirke, his son-in-law, succeeded 
him (‘Hardy’s Le Neve’). He was also 
prebendary of Exceit, one of the Wyke- 
hamical prebends in Chichester Cathedral 
being installed there on Feb. 11, 1611/12, 
but vacated in or before 1625, the year in 
which Dr. Edward Stanley (Headmaster at 
Winchester, 1627-42) obtained Exceit (‘ Hen- 
nessey ’). 

Moore apparently bequeathed his library 
or @ part of it to Winchester College, for 
our -Accounts of 1640-1 contain these 
entries :— 

**Sol. in regardiis in Domo Domini More per 
socium evolventem Libros Doctoris More nuper 
defuncti, 0 - 2-0.” (‘Custus Necessariorum cum 
Donis,’ 2nd quarter). 

**Sol. pro carriagio Librorum Doctoris Moore ad 
Collegium, 0- 14-0” (‘ Custus Capelle et Libraries,’ 
3rd quarter). 

The legacy is not recorded in our parch- 
ment book of ‘Donations to the Library,’ 
which, though it records several gifts of an 
earlier date (one of them, William Moryn’s, 
being as early as 1543), was not actually 
started until 1651-2 (as appears from the 
Accounts of that year under ‘Custus 
Capelle et Librarie’). Itmentions, however, 


Moore’s gift in 1602 of ‘Theodori Bezae 
Vezelii volumen  Tractationum Theo. 
logicarum’ (Anchora Eustathii Vignon, 
MDLXXVI.), @ book which remains in the- 
Library, and which has, pasted on to the 
title page, an old note of its being Moore's. 
gift. The beauty of the book was not im- 
proved when it was re-bound (long ago) and. 
the margins were cut down. 

According to Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxon.,’ 
Dr. Moore’s son Robert matriculated at. 
Oxford, as of Exeter College, on Nov. 21,. 
1634, aged 16, but I cannot trace him in 
Boase’s ‘ Registrum Collegii Exoniensis’ 
(Oxford Hist. Soc., 1894), and he does not 
seem to have graduated. Curiously enough, 
Foster omits to mention Robert Moore, the- 
Wykehamist, who migrated from Winchester 
to New College in 1635 and is described in 
our Register as :— 

**Robertus Moore. consanguineus Domini Fun- 
datoris, de parochia Stoke-Rivers in comit. Devon., 
12 annorum Fest. Michael. preterit., et admissus 
Julii 28, 1629. [Dioc.] Exon.”’ 

This Robert Moore appears in the ‘ Liber’ 
Successionis ’ under date Oct. 15, 1635, next. 
after William Twisse (Dr. Robert Moore’s 
grandson), but the book ascribes to him a. 
birth-place quite different from that just 
stated :— 

““ Rob. More, de par. Wichingham Parve, com. 
Norfolk, dioc. Norwich : [recessit] 1637: Consan- 
guineus fundatoris: Non Graduatus. Civilist. 
Resignavit.” 

The foregoing entries do not relate to- 
Dr. Moore’s son Robert, but to a contem- 
porary of the same names. This contem- 
porary seems to have been son of William 
Moore of Stoke-Rivers, Devon (Winchester: 
Scholar, 1601), who resigned his Fellowship 
at New College in 1613, upon accepting the- 
college living of Witchingham, Norfolk. 
William Moore held Witchingham for two- 
years only: “postea” (runs our_ note) 
Rector de Stoke, com. Devon., et Bishops. 
Lydiard, com. Somerset.’’ He had certainly 
been rector of Bishop’s Lydiard for fifty 
years when he died in 1665 (see Collinson’s 
‘Somerset,’ ii. 496). I should be glad to: 
learn whom he married and how his son 
Robert came to be Founder’s kin. This 
family of Moore does not occur in our 
College book of C.F. pedigrees. 

Mr. TuRNER states that the Moores of 
Milton Place, Egham, were armigerous. If 
he would kindly tell us what their arms were, 
that might possibly help to throw light upon 
Dr. Moore’s ancestry. The epitaph at West- 
Meon described him as “ Ortus stirpe bona” 
(see Wood, loc. cit.). H. C. 

Winchester College. 
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MRS. ANNE DUTTON: 


AUTHORSHIP OF B.M. CATALOGUE, 
4255 aaaa 41. 


{12 8. ii. 147, 197, 215, 275, 338, 471; 
iii, 78, 136; v. 247.) 


“THE list of the works of Mrs. Dutton given 
in 12 §. ii. 471 include :— 

a) ‘A Discourse on Justification,’ Octo- 
ber, 1740. 

(6) ‘A Discourse concerning the New 
Birth,’ to which are added two poems, 1740. 

A note upon the last work indicates that 
‘examination should show that the two 
poems were, in reality, three. 

Both the above-named discourses were 
republished in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, under: the name of 
“Thomas Dutton. The former is 4255 aaaa 41, 
B.M. Catalogue. It was printed at Glasgow, 
by Wm. Smith, in 1778, pp. x, 185, and 
‘contains a ten-column list of subscribers’ 
names. 

The title-page describes: ‘A Treatise 
on Justification....by the Reverend Mr. 
‘Thomas Dutton, late Minister in London, 
-and Author of the Discourse on the New 
Birth and Religious Letters. The Third 
Edition.” The end pages conclude with 
‘an announcement of proposals for printing, 
‘by subscription, ‘A Treatise concerning 
the New Birth, to which will be subjoined 
36 Letters on Spiritual Subjects, by the 
Rev. Thomas Dutton....With a Recom- 
mendatory Preface by the Rev. Jacob 
Rogers, B.A.” 

The preface of 4255 aaaa 41 refers to the 
Rev. Mr. Dutton, and states: “We have 
seen his discourse concerning the New 
Birth and his letters on Spiritual Subjects.” 
‘The advertisement adds that the worthy 
author of the book was well known, but 
‘that copies were scarce and dear. 

The projected treatise concerning the 
‘New Birth’ was printed at Dalry in 
1803, and contains, as was anticipated in 
12 8. ii. 471, three, and not two, hymns. 
Of it I know no copy save my own. Both 
books are productions that, many years 
jpreviously, had been claimed by and 
ascribed to Mrs. Anne Dutton. 

There certainly had been a Mr. Thomas 
Dutton, a minister, of London sometime, 
though not, I hope, @ minister within it. 
He had held a mission in Edinburgh, of 
which the results were published under the 
title of: “The Warnings of the Eternal 
‘Spirit....to Edinburgh, 1710.” The pro- 
iphecies therein contained were addressed 


by Dutton, the principal of three impostors 
to hysterical audiences. He was abetted 
by Guy Nutt and a man named Glover ; 
the two acting as corner-men at his abomin- 
able private séances, and breaking into song 
when he reached the rare difficulty of con- 
tinuing perfectly obscure. He produced 
the usual result of psychic aberration in a 
Lady A——, and, apparently accompanied 
by her, left for London. The account given 
of Dutton’s catalepsed posturings and 
agitated struttings, of his face very terrible 
to behold (framed in plaid and whiskers), 
but pleasing as a bridegroom’s at other 
times, would be rather amusing if it were 
not still more disgusting. 

Whether this Thomas Dutton was a 
father-in-law of Mrs. Dutton I do not 
know. There is an occasional resemblance 
in their styles. But it is not credible that 
she was a literary impostor, indebted for 
the whole of her work to this Thomas 
Dutton. Much of her writing was in response 
to the requirements of her own time; 
notably the best of her material, that 
produced against Sandeman. 

On the other hand, it is equally difficult 
to believe that pious and earnest men 
reprinted the treatises with false ascription 
purposelessly. The successor of Mrs. Dutton 
at Great Gransden was @® man named 
Keymer, and he probably became possessed 
of some of her manuscripts. He was of 
character that, even if his own exculpation 
be accepted implicitly as true, was even 
more despicable than that of his wife ; but 
this could hardly have been known to 
Mrs. Dutton. He would have been quite 
capable of selling her manuscripts, with a 
fresh ascription that would have overcome 
the objection of Presbyterians to feminine 
divinity. J. C. WHITEBROOK. 

24 Uld Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(12 S. ii. 3, 43, 75, 84, 122, 129, 151, 163,191, 
204, 229, 243, 272, 282, 311, 324, 353, 364, 
391, 402, 431, 443, 473, 482, 512, 524; 
iii. 11, 46, 71, 103, 132, 190, 217, 234, 267, 
304.) 
3rd Foot Guards (128. ii. 165, 231; v. 270.) 
William Lister, captain-lieutenant May 4, 

1740, till captain and _lieutenant-colonel, 

January, 1741 (when The Gent. Mag. styles 

him Capt. Leicester) ; d. March, 1744. 
Hugh Frazer, captain and_lieutenant- 

colonel (v. Mordaunt), April 25, 1741; 


wounded at Fontenoy. 
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Samuel Lovell, captain-lieutenant, January, 
1741; of Kensington, only son of Samuel 
Lovell (erroneously styled “‘ a Welsh Judge ”’ 
in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ but see ‘ The 
History of the Great Sessions in Wales, 1542 
to 1830,’ privately printed 1899); b. about 
1693; ‘“‘a Captain in the Guards”; d. 
April 24, 1751, leaving an only daughter and 
heiress Mary, wife of her cousin Richard 
Lovell Badcock. 

William Kingsley, app. captain-lieutenant, 
Aug. 28, 1743; captain and _ lieutenant- 
colonel, January, 1744; second major (and 
brevet-colonel), April 1, 1750; first major, 
Jan. 29, 1751; lieutenant-colonel of the 
regiment Nov. 27, 1752, till colonel 20th 
Foot, May 22, 1756, till he d. 1769 ; Governor 
of Fort William (300/.), March, 1759, till 
death. His only son Wm. Kingsley, lieutenant 
and captain in same regiment, Nov. 12, 
1757, d. January, 1764. 


John Lowrie, wounded at Fontenoy; 
captain and lieutenant-colonel, May 27, 
1745; second major (and brevet-colonel), 
Dec. 23, 1752; first major, Dec. 21, 1755; 
lieutenant-colonel of the regiment, May 22, 
1756, till May 2, 1758; d. Aug. 7, 1762, as 
Laurie. 

Charles Buchan, captain-lieutenant, Janu- 
ary 17,1744 ; captain and lieutenant-colonel, 
July 18, 1744 ; left before 1748. 


Andrew Robinson, a deputy quarter- 
master-general (and _ brevet - lieutenant - 
colonel), June 9, 1743 ; wounded at Fontenoy; 
captain and lieutenant-colonel 38rd Foot 
Guards, June 6, 1745; second major (and 
brevet-colonel), Dec. 21, 1755 ; gazetted first 
major, June 12, 1756; lieutenant-colonel of 
the regiment, May 2, 1758, till colonel 45th 
Foot, Sept. 24, 1761, and colonel of 38th 
Foot, Nov. 11, 1761 till he d. April 5, 
1762, aged 78; major- general, June 25, 
1759 ; a Gentleman Usher to the Princess of 
Wales, 1736, but quitted the post before 
1741; was a Gentleman Usher, Quarterly 
Waiter (10°/.), to Her Royal Highness in 
1745, till 1760; a Gentleman Usher to the 
Prince of Wales till November, 1750; and 
an Equerry (300/.) to him, November, 1750, 
till the Prince’s death, March, 1751; an 
Equerry to the Dowager Princess of Wales, 
April, 1751 ; and a Gentleman Usher of the 
Privy Chamber to the same, 1760, both till 
he d. 1762. 

Henry Powlett d. May 11, 1743. 

William Strode, captain and lieutenant- 
colonel, Sept. 20, 1745; gazetted second 


Arthur Owen, third son of Sir Arthur Owen, 
3rd Bart., M.P., and brother to John (12 §, 
ii. 123), matriculated Oriel College, Oxford, 
July 4, 1718, aged 17 (as John had done, 
Nov. 10, 1715, aged 17) ; was made major of 
Hanmer’s (new) 8th Marines, Feb. 18, 1741 ; 
lieutenant-colonel of the new 79th Foot, Oct. 4, 
1745, raised by Lord Edgcumbe, Dec. 3, 
1745, during the Scotch Rebellion, and, 
after its suppression, reduced, June 28, 1746 ; 
was the Col. Owen who m. May, 1757, Mrs. 
Small of Chelsea ; was Lieutenant-Governor 
and Captain of the Castle and Garrison of 
Pendennis, Cornwall (300/.), Oct. 16,° 1753, 
till he d. at Chelsea, Oct. 17, 1774. 
Alexander Lesley, 4th Lord Lindores, of 
Scotland, captain-lieutenant and lieutenant- 
colonel, Sept. 20, 1745; captain and lieu- 
tenant-colonel, Feb. 9, 1746/7, till colonel of 
(new) 8lst (Invalids), April 7, 1758; of 41st 
(Invalids), May 16, 1764, till he d. September,. 
1765. 

Court Knyvet (or Knivet), wounded at 
Fontenoy ; captain-lieutenant and lieutenant- 
colonel, Feb. 9, 1747 ; captain and lieutenant- 
colonel, Feb. 13, 1748, till he d. May 8, 1756. 
Gabriel Lapiper, gazetted (as Gabriel le 
Pipre) captain of the Independent Company 
of Invalids at Pendennis, Oct. 16, 1753, tilt 
July 24, 1754. On June 3, 1758, Robert 
Vyner, M.P. for co. Lincoln, m. “ Mrs. 
Lepipre of Upper Brook Street” (? the 
captain’s widow). 

Thomas Burgess, captain and lieutenant- 
colonel, April 28, 1749 ; second major, May 2, 
1758 ; first major, Oct. 23, 1759, till he d. 
Aug. 18, 1760; brevet-colonel, Oct. 17, 1758. 

Cuthbert Sheldon, captain and lieutenant- 
colonel, Feb. 9, 1747; retired June 11, 1753 ; 
d. at Fletwick, May 29, 1765. 

Hon. Thomas Stanhope, second son of 
William, lst Earl of Harrington, being twin 
brother to William, the 2nd Earl, was b. 
Dec. 18, 1719, and d. unm. 1742. 

John Furbar, captain-lieutenant and 
liewtenant-colonel, Jan. 11, 1751; captain 
and lieutenant-colonel, June 9, 1753 ; second 
major (and brevet-colonel), Sept. 1, 1760; 
first major, Sept. 25, 1761, till he d. July 6,. 
1767 ; major-general, June 10, 1762. 

Joha Wells, lieutenant and captain, 
January, 1741; captain-lieutenant and 
lieutenant-colonel, June 9, 1753; captain 
and lieutenant-colonel, Aug. 27, 1753; 

sseond major and brevet-colonel, Feb. 19, 
1762; first major, July 23, 1767, till March 25, 
1768 ; d. November, 1779, aged 82. 


W. R. 


major, June 12, 1756; colonel (new) 62nd 
Foot, April 21. 1758, till January, 1776. 


(To be continued 
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BLACKSTONE : THE REGICIDE (12 §. v. 291). 
—This was John Blakiston (1603-49), once 
member of Parliament for Newcastle-on- 
Tyne (1641-49), and mayor of that city in 
1645. He was one of fifty-nine persons who 
signed the warrant for the execution of 
Charles I., and one of two connected with 
the Northern City, the other being George 
Lilburn, governor of the town in 1647. 
As your correspondent assumed, he was a 
member of the Durham family of that name, 
his father being Marmaduke Blakiston (son 
of John Blakiston of Blakiston in the 
County Palatine of Durham), who was 
archdeacon and prebend of York. John 
was the second of eleven children, three of 
his brothers were brought up in the Church, 
and one of his sisters married Dr. Cosin, 
Bishop of Durham. The Register of Sedge- 
field contains his baptismal record on 
Aug. 21, 1603, and as his father held the 
living of this parish it may be inferred that 
John was born and his boyhood spent there. 
He later went to Newcastle and married 
Susan Chambers, a widow, on Nov. 9, 1626, 
as the register of All Saints’ reveals; his 
wife is buried there, her monumental in- 
scription reading: ‘‘ Susannah, late wife of 
John Blaxton, one of his late Majesties 
Judges ”’—a careless way of signifying that 
Blaxton was one of those who sat in judg- 
ment upon his majesty. Blakiston became 
& Puritan, and was the candidate of the 
Puritan party for Parliament ; he had two 
opponents, and was defeated, but on petition, 
which was unheard owing to the death of 
one of the successful candidates, Blakiston 
was declared to be duly elected. 

Blakiston’s name occurs frequently in the 
Journals of the House, the Calendars of 
State Papers, &c., and a variant of his name 
is there as Blackston, which probably 
accounts for your correspondent not finding 
him in various books of reference. He was 
&@ member of the Committee for Compound- 
ing, enjoyed the confidence of both Houses 
of Parliament, and was honoured by his 
fellow burgesses. 

_ He was twelfth in the list of persons who 
signed the king’s death warrant; the 
signature is bold ‘‘ John Blakiston,”’ beside 
the arms of his family: “ Arg., two bars, and 
in chief three dunghill cocks gu.”” He did not 
live long to share the further triumphs of his 
party, as three months after the death of 
the king he was taken ill, and died a day or 
two after the making of his will, which is 
dated June 1, 1649. The actual date of 


death is not known, but a record from the 
Journals of the House of a payment to his | 


widow and children of 3,000/. is dated: 
June 6 of the same year, the record stating : 
‘John Blakiston, deceased.” 

The issue of John and Susan Blakiston was . 
seven children, of whom three only survived 
their father. 

The foregoing particuars are taken from 
various sources: the Surtees Society’s. 
publications, the State Calendars. ‘The 
Monthly Chronicle of North Country Lore 
and Legend,’ &c. <A brief memoir will also - 
be found under Blakiston in ‘ D.N.B.,’ which 
gives further points not touched on here. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


“See his Life by Prof. C. H. Firth, in the - 
‘D.N.B.’ where the name is given as John 
Blakiston (1603-1649). He was M.P. for 
Newcastle, where he was a mercer. The date - 
of his death shows that the question of his. 
fate at the Restoration does not arise. That 
he left descendants is proved by the grant 
voted for his wife and children. Prof. Firth. 
warns us that Noble’s account in his ‘ Lives . 
of the Regicides’ is full of errors. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 
Oudle Cottage, Much Hadham, Herts. 
[Mr. A. R. Bay.ey also thanked for reply.] 


‘“‘A LITTLE GARDEN LITTLE 
JOWETT MADE ” (12 S. v. 288).—In “‘ Oxford 
Garlands Epigrams, selected by R. M. 
Leonard,” at p. 18 the editor ascribes the: 
epigram tentatively to R.‘ Porson, and gives - 
it in this form :— 

A little garden little Jowett made, 
And fenced it with a little palisade ; 
A little taste hath little Dr. Jowett, 
This little garden doth a little show it. 
Because this garden made a little talk 
He changed it to a little gravel walk. 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


HAVERING (12 S. v. 229).—I am afraid 
Mc.’s statement that ‘‘ Havering is plainly 
derived from two Saxon words, and means 
‘Goats’ Pasture,’’? would not pass in the 
North of England, where the place-name 
occurs for one or two fields. Haver is. 
Danish for oats, ‘“‘ havermeal”’ is oatmeal,. 
haverbread ”’ is oaten-bread, and haver- 
cake” is oatcake; ing or inge is Anglo- 
Saxon, akin to the Danish ing, an enclosure, 
a meadow, @ pasture, literally a field, and the - 
“havering,” or the haverings,”- up north 
here were the oat-fields. I never knew that 
haver was Anglo-Saxon for “ goat.” Mo. 
must have made some mistake here. The- 
only Saxon word for “ goat ” that I know of © 
i J. W. Fawcetr. 


1s goet. 
Consett, co. Durham. 
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_ “Xrr”.: Wao was Hg}? (12 S. v. 295).— 
I take this to be Harrison Ainsworth’s name 
for John Jarvis, who figures in Caulfield’s 
‘Remarkable Persons’; and of whom 
“Granger in his ‘Biographical History of 
England ’ (vol. i., p. 342) says :— 

** The resemblance of this diminutive person is 
preserved by his statue, most inimitably carved in 
oak, and coloured to resemble the life. All that is 
‘known of his history is that he was in height but 
three feet eight inches, and was retained by Queen 
Mary as her page of honour. He died in the year 
1558, aged 57 years, as appears by the dates painted 
on the girdle at the back of the statue in the 
‘ ie of Geo. Walker, Esq., Winchester Row, 

1 

isson Green, Paddington. 

F, F. LAMBARDE. 


Perhaps the statues represent Xit the 


-dwarf, & prominent character in Harrison 
Ainsworth’s historical romance ‘The Tower 
-of London.’ W. H. PiIncHBEck. 


[Sr. SwiTH1n also thanked for reply.] 


PrTERLOO (12 S. v. 291).—This was in 
1819 (not 1816). An octavo publication, 
entitled ‘ Peter-Loo Massacre,’ Manchester, 
has the'date 1819 assigned to it in the 
catalogue of the Liverpool Public Library, 
‘but seems not to be dated. R. S. B. 


Without going so far as to say that it was 
‘the earliest use of the word in connection 
~with the riotous assemblage in 1819 in St. 
Peter’s Fields, at Manchester, Carlyle wrote 
“* Bridges of Lodi, Retreats of Moscow, 
“Waterloos, Peterloos, ten pound franchises, 
tar barrels and guillotines.” 

WitLoucHsy Maycock. 


NUNCUPATIVE Witts (12 S. v. 265).—It 
“was always essential to the validity of a 
‘nuncupative will that it should be declared 
‘by the testator when in extremis. (See Sir 
‘William Blackstone’s ‘ Commentaries,’ Book 
II., cap. xxxii., cf. title by Testament.) 

The Statute of Frauds, which was passed 
‘in 1677, and therefore after Milton’s death, 
provided that no written will should be 
revoked or altered by a subsequent nun- 
cupative one, except the same be, in the 
lifetime of the testator reduced to writing 
and read over to him and approved, and 
unless the same be proved to have been so 
‘done by the oaths of three witnesses at the 
least, that no nuncupative will should in 
anywise be good where the estate bequeathed 
exceeded thirty pounds, unless proved by 
three such witnesses present at the making 
thereof and unless they or some of them 
were specially required to bear witness 
thereto by the testator himself; and unless 
it was made in his last sickness, in his own 


habitation or dwelling-house, or where he 
had been previously resident ten days at 
the least except he be surprised with sickness 
on a journey or from home and die without 
returning to his dwelling. No nuncupative 
will was to be proved till fourteen days after 
the death of the testator, nor till process 
had first issued to call in the widow or next 
of kin to contest it if they thought proper. 

Sir William Blackstone says, ‘‘ the thing 
itself had fallen into disuse and is now (1765) 
hardly ever heard of.” 

Nuncupative wills were finally abolished 
by the Wills Act, 1837, except in the case 
of soldiers and sailors in eapeditione. 


WALTER RALEIGH AND QUEEN ELiza- 
BETH AT SANDGATE (12 8S. v. 96, 273).—A 
correspondent at the second reference says 
that the Saraband could hardly have been 
known in England at the date of Raleigh’s 
meeting with the Queen. In the October 
number of “ English,” an article under the 
title of ‘‘ Dance Names in Shakspere’s 
England,” after dealing at length with the 
origin of the Saraband, goes on :— 

“The popularity of the dance in England is to 
be seen in the frequency of its name in Tudor and 
early Stuart literature. A couple of quotations 
will suffice to show the way in which it was used. 
Ben Jonson, in ‘ The Devil is an Ass’ (iv. 1), has: 
‘Coach it to Pimlico, dance the saraband, Hear 
and talk bawdy, &c.’ The same writer employs 
this word twice in ‘ The Staple of News’ (iv. 1): 
‘And then I have a saraband’; and later: 
‘ ....how they are tickled with a light air, the 
bawdy saraband!’ The word is sometimes to be 
met with spelt ‘sarabrand’ in Elizabethan 
literature.”’ 

J. R. H. 


UNFINISHED ELEVENTH - CENTURY LAaw 
Case (12 S. v. 293)—In 1275, and again 
in 1286, the Crown proceeded against Guy 
Visdeloo, Lord of the Manor of Shotley, in 
Suffolk, for certain claims he made in 
respect of that manor. The case was 
adjourned (Hundred. Rolls). Six hundred 
years later, in 1887, the Crown proceeded 
against the Marquis of Bristol, the lineal 
decendant of Guy Visdeloo, for certain 
claims he made in respect of that same 
manor. As Mr. Charles Elton was one of the 
counsel for Lord Bristol, and as there is a 
Shotley in the North of England as well as 
in Suffolk, it looks as if in course of repetition 
of the story Durham had been substituted 
for Suffolk. Or, of course, the same sort of 
thing may have happened in both counties. 
Some account of the Suffolk case will be 
found in a recent history of Shotley. 

S. H. A. H. 
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Davip, ‘Epriscopus REcREENSIS’ (12 S. 
v. 238, 326)—‘‘ Recreensis”’ is possibly 
identical with ‘‘ Rechrannensis,’’ which is 
mentioned in Martin’s ‘ Record Interpreter ’ 
(2nd ed., 1910, p- 428) as meaning ‘* Rath- 
lin,’ 7.e., the island of Rathlin, off the 
northern coast of Antrim. In the ‘ Index 
Locorum’ (vol. v., p. 399) to Cotton’s 
‘Fasti Ecclesiee Hibernice’ (Dublin, 1851- 
60) ‘‘Rechrann” occurs, printed in italic 
capitals as being “the name of an ancient 
diocese, not now recognised as such”’ (see 
p. 389); but the reference, “ iii. 152,’ needs 
to be corrected to “ iii. 251,’’ where one finds 
““Rechrann (now Raghlin, or Rathlin, or 
Raghery)”’ among ‘Minor Sees” of the 
diocese of Connor, i.e., churches which 
occasionally gave titles to Bishops (see 
p. 245). Cotton mentions only one “* Bishop 
of Rechrann,”’ Flann M’Cellach M’Cronmael 
(who is said to have died in 734), and gives 
a quotation from ‘ Reeves,’ to the effect that 
* Rechrann ”’ may have been, not the island 
of Rathlin, but the island of Lambay, which 
lies off the coast of county Dublin. I infer 
that this quotation comes from Reeves’s 
‘Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Down, Connor 
and Dromore’ — 1847). H. C. 

Winchester College. 


Daccte Mop (12 8S. v. 293).—For Mop, a 
statute fair for hiring farm servants, see 
the ‘E.D.D.’ and 1 8. iv. 190. The term 
“Mop” is current in all the Midland 
counties, and is said to be due to an old 
custom which required that maidservants 
who were seeking places were expected to 
bring with them their badge of office, many 
of them in consequence appearing at the 
fair with brooms and mops. 

The same authority confines the use of 
“daggle”’ or ‘‘diggle,’ to Wiltshire; its 
meaning is ‘ thick,” or “in clusters.” 

N. W. Hitt. 


JOHN WILSON, BOOKSELLER (12 8. v. 237, 
277, 297).—I would suggest that we first of 
all strip the verses of their “‘ olde Englyshe 
fancie fayre’”’ tinsel, which gives us :— 


O! for a book and a shady nook, either indoor or 


out ; 

With the green leaves whisp’ring overhead, or the 
street cries all about, 

baie 7H read all at my ease, both of the new 
and old; 

For a jolly good book;whereon to look, is better to 
me than gold. 

It is dangerous to dogmatise in these 
matters, but to my eye and ear they cer- 
tainly have not the “excellent medieval 
ring’”’ attributed to them at 10 S. ix. 192, 


but rather of the latter half of the nineteenth: 
century. Had I been asked to make three’ 
guesses I should have given: (1) Austin 
Dobson ; (2) Edmund Gosse; (3) Andrew 
Lang. To disprove Wilson’s statement we 
want a book containing them, published 
before, say, 1850. 

It is quite clear that Mr. Ireland did not 
verify them, but accepted the contribution: 
on Capt. JAGGARD’s authority. Who sup- 
plied the terribly vague date 1592-1670,. 
which appears in the last reference in 
& Q.’? 

I once met John Wilson, and my im- 
pression of him was such that I should have- 
accepted without hesitation any statement 
he made of his own knowledge. 

Is it possible that Mr. Dosson is playing” 
Puck with us after all ? 

FREDERIC TURNER. 


PERSISTENT Error (12 S. v. 315).—‘* The- 
quails stunk ”’ is the reading in the edition of 
‘Holy Living,’ published by A. Hall & Co., 
London (n.d., but ‘“G.C.’s”’ preface dated’ 
March, 1838). B.C. 


[DarsaNnaNI also thanked for reply.] 


GREEN Hotty (12 S. v. 319)—As an: 
emblem of mirth, the evidence in favour of 
holly is, I think, more or less obvious. For 
some four hundred years, and probably 
longer, it has been closely associated with 
the Christmas festival—a time of jollity. In 
the depth of our English winters it offers 
the brightest colouring from nature, available- 
to rich and poor alike. It is essentially 
English in character, impervious to 
vagaries of climate, standing like the oak,. 
four-square to all winds, and “ with shining 
morning face,” ever handing on its message - 
of ‘‘ Cheerio ’’ to all passers-by. A holly bush 
is likewise an inn sign, as noted by that 
apostle of mirth, Dickens, in his short 
story, ‘ Boots at the Holly-tree Inn,’ and an» 
inn is a place for conviviality. 

In 1594 Hugh Plat (in his ‘ Jewell-ho’) 
quotes: “To take a tauerne and get a: 
hollibush....”’ (as @ sign). In Yorkshire: 
there was a dance known as the holly dance- 
at Christmas, with holly boughs as decora- 
tion. (See Harland, Glossary of Swaledale, 
1873, p. 96). Then there is a game known 
as the Holly-boy, played with an effigy of 
a boy, made of holly, together with a girl 
made of ivy, which figured in village sports- 
in East Kent on Shrove Tuesday. (See- 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1779, vol. 49, p. 137.)! 

Holly and Christmas are inseparable, and 
Philip Stubhes, who wrote the ‘ Anatomie of 
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Abuses ’ (1583), says: ‘‘ Is it not Christmas ? 
Must we not be mery ?”’ We may be sure 
that the observant eye of Shakespeare was 
-gladdened by the grace and colour of the 
holly, and that in gratitude he penned the 
‘lines Heigh-ho, the holly ! 
W. Jacearp, Capt. 
Repatriation Records Registry, Winchester. 


The holly was and is the emblem of mirth, 
“because it was and is used to decorate the 
house for the Christmas festival. The custom 
is probably a survival of an ancient rite of 
mature worship, for which, see Sir James 
Frazer’s ‘The Golden Bough.’ In the later 
middle-ages a favourite Christmas pastime 
‘was a contest between holly and ivy, the men 
~of the party representing holly, the women 
ivy. Several Fifteenth Century carols com- 
posed for this sport, and some notes upon it, 
may be found in ‘ Ancient English Christmas 
-Carols,’ edited by Edith Rickert (Chatto & 
Windus: 1910). M. H. Dopps. 


Certainly songs of the holly were current 

long before Shakespeare's time. 

In the Harleian Collection of Manuscripts, 
5396, is the following carol, written during 
the reign of Henry VI., in praise of the holly 
and in connection with jollity :— 

Nay, Ivy! nay, it shall not be i-wys ; 

Let Holy hafe the maystery, as the maner ys. 

Holy stond in the Halle, fayre to behold ; 

ivy stond without the dore ; she is full sore acold. 
Nay, Ivy! nay, &c. 

Holy and hys mery men they dawnsyn and they 


syne, 
Ivy and her maydenys they wepyn and they wryng. 
Nay, lvy! nay, &e. 
Ivy hath a lybe; she laghtit with the cold, 
~$o mot they all hafe that with Ivy hold, 
Nay, Ivy! nay, &c. 
Holy hath berys as red as any rose, 
The foster the hunters, kepe hem from the doo, 
Nay, Ivy! nay, &e. 
Ivy hath berys as black as any slo; 
‘Ther com the oule and ete hymas she goo. 
Nay, Ivy! nay, &e. 
Holy hath byrds, a full fayre flok, 
The Nyghtyngale, the poppyngy, the gayntyl 
lavyrok. Nay, Ivy! nay, &c. 
“Good Ivy ; what byrdys ast thou? 
Non but the howlet that kreye “‘ How! how!” 
Nay, Ivy! nay, &e. 
ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


May not the as-ociation of holly with 

mirth be explained by the fact that it was 

‘used in the Saturnalia by the pagan Romans ? 
{‘ Arboretum,’ vol. ii. 511, London, 1838.) 
M. Rice. 


Master GUNNER (12 S. v. 153, 212, 277),— 
In the list of ‘Monumental Inscriptions in 
Hartpury Church, co. Gloucester,’ which igs 
given in Bigland’s ‘ Historical, Monumental, 
and Genealogical Collections relative to the 
County of Gloucester,’ vol. ii., 1792, appears 
the following (in capitals) :— 

Here lyeth the body of 

Anthony Gelfe, Master 

Gunner of the King’s Majestie. 

There is nothing to indicate the date, except 
the remark that the inscription was “ round 
the verge,” i.e., of the memorial to John 
Maddocke, Gent., of the parish, Alderman 
of the City of Gloucester, who died Dec. 19, 
1657. So it was later, but probably not by 
many years. Of course, inspection of the 
Registers would be likely to show date of 
death and burial. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


The following is an extract from ‘An 
Accidence for Young Seamen or Their 
Pathway to Experience,’ by Capt. John 
Smith, published in 1626 :— 

“The Master Gunner hath the charge of the 
Ordinances, Shot, Powder, Match, Ladles, Spunges, 
Cartrages, Armes, and Fire-workes, and the rest, 
every one to receive his charge from him according 
to directions, and to give an account of his store.” 
The term is similar to master mariner. 

J. W. Damer-PowELL. 

Royal Societies Club. 


The following references to Master 
Gunners occur in the burial register of 
Holy Island, Northam Island :— 

William Brown, sometime master gunner at 
Holy Island, April 8, 1688. 

William Hart, master gunner at Holy Island, 
Nov. 12, 1703. 

John Montgomery, master gunner at Holy 
Island, Feb. 11, 1782. 

Charles Nowlin, master gunner at Holy Island, 
Aug. 28, 1743. 

William Watts, gunner at Holy Island, Feb. 9, 
1673-4. 

A work, called ‘Edward Webbe, Chief 
Master Gunner, His Travailes,’ was published 
in 1590. It was reprinted privately in Edin- 
burgh, in a thin 8vo., in 1885. 

J. W. Fawcett. 

Consett, co. Durham. 


‘“Nry’”’: TERMINAL TO SURNAMES, &C. 
(12 S. v. 290).—This is not a regular suffix, 
except in a few instances, such as ‘“ Court- 
ney,’ which is believed to be the French 
nickname, court nez, short-nosed. In Romney, 
Watney, Whitney, the suffix is -ey, and 
means an isle or sandbank, the n representing 
part of a personal name, and frequently an 
A.S. genitive: Ruman, Watan, Hwitan. 
Stepney was originally Stebenhethe, or 
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Stevenhythe ; 
Stepney or Stephen’s isle. Chesney is from 
Fr. chénaie, an oak grove, and Furney or 
Furness may be either from Fr. fournaise 
a furnace, or from A.S. feor, far, and naess, a 
ness or headland. Alderney, if not Geltic, 
may signify ‘the isle of alders.’”’ For the 
genesis of Macartney see the ‘Patronymica 
Britannica.’ 

I would strongly advise those desiring in- 
formation as to the composition of sur- 
names in the first instance to consult, at least, 
the intoductory chapters on prefixes and 
suffixes in Bardsley’s ‘Dictionary’ and 
Johnston’s ‘ English and Welsh Place-names,’ 
as much unneccessary trouble may thereby 
be avoided. N. W. Hitt. 


Your correspondent assumes a meaning 
for this syllable which is not borne out in 
one of the examples he gives, viz., Stepney, 
the old form of which name was Stebon- 
heath—r7de Statutes relating to this parish. 

W. S. B. H. 


The terminal ney in surnames usually 
means “native of.” Under “ Macartney,” 
Lower’s ‘Patronymica Britannica’ says :— 

“The ancestor was a younger son of the 
M’Carthy More, of County Cork, who went to 
Scotland to assist King Robert Bruce, and obtained 
Lands in co. Argyle, and afterwards at Macartney, 
in Scotland. Hence the Macartneys of Scotland, 
and of Ireland, whither a branch returned in 1630.” 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


I should say that the suffix is ey, not ney, 
and that n belongs to the foregoing syllable. 
In English names ey and ay often mean 
island. In some, which come to us from 
France, ay stands for a Roman place-name 
ending originally in acum. 

St. SwitTHn. 


AUTHOR OF ANTHEM WANTED (12 §. v. 
291).—The history of this anthem is involved 
in some obscurity. It may be found with 
some variations in Lydley’s Prayers, 
reprinted by the Parker Society in Ball’s 
‘Christian Prayers and Meditations.’ It is 
doubtful whether Farrant is its author. 
Perhaps it.is by John Hilton. 

Artuur F. G. LEVESON-GOWER. 

Hadleigh House, Windsor. 


In ‘ Groves’s Dictionary of Music,’ vol. ii. 
p. 13, it is asserted :— 

“The beautiful anthem ‘ Lord, for Thy Tender 
Mercies’ Sake ’ (the words from Lydley’s Prayers), 
was long assigned to Farrant, although it is 
attributed by earlier writers to John Hilton.” 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


but it got corrupted into 


‘Tom JONES’ (125. v. 268, 303, 327).—In 
the ‘Student’s Manual of English Litera- 
ture,’ edited by Sir Wm. Smith (published by 
John Murray), 22nd edit., 1897, p. 340, the 
following reference will be found :— 

‘Henry Fielding.—He was descended from the 

illustrious house of Denbigh, itself an offshoot 
from the Counts of Hapsburg, and his father was. 
General Fielding, a man of fashion, ruined by his- 
extravagance.” 
The transposition of ‘e’ and ‘i’ in the 
surname is certainly not accounted for ; but 
it is evident that it was not through lack of 
education that his family could not spell 
correctly. Is it not possible that Henry 
regarded the unusual ‘ei’ as a form of 
illiteracy ? C. J. TorTreENHAM. 

Diocesan Church House, Liverpool. 


‘ ADESTE FIDELES’ (12 S. v. 292, 329).—In 
The Evangelical Magazine for December, 
1802, is printed an English version of 
‘ Adeste Fideles,’ which is not amongst the 
twenty-seven translations noted by Julian. 
It is referred to as the favourite Portuguese - 
hymn ; this, together with Julian’s reference 
to the hymn having been sung at the Portu- 
guese Embassy, in 1797, may perhaps - 
furnish a clue to its origin. 

O. Kine Sirs. 


RiME on Dr. Fett (12 S. v. 315).—Tom 
Brown’s well-known lines, which turn up in 
various forms, are a translation of Martial, 
Epigr., i. 32 (33) :-— 

Non amo te, Sabidi, nee possum dicere quare ; 
Hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo te. 
There is no poem or passage in Catullus 

beginning ‘“‘ Non amo te Volusi,” but some 

people have supposed that Martial in writing 
the above epigram may have been indebted 
to Catullus, lxxxv. :— 

Odi et amo, quare id faciam fortasse requiris. 
Nescio, sed fieri sentio et excrucior. 

Dr. Fell is, of course, John Fell (1625-1686) 
who was Dean of Christ Church when Tom 
Brown was an undergraduate. The English 
lines are mentioned in the ‘D.N.B..’ in the 
lives of John Fell and Thomas Brown 
(1663-1704), and quoted from the latter’s 
Works, 1760, vol. iv., p. 100, in W. F. H. 
King’s ‘ Classical and Foreign Quotations,’ 
as follows :— 

I do not love you, Dr. Fell, 
But why I cannot tell, 

But this I know full well, 

I do not love you, Dr. Fell. 

Andrew Amos, ‘ Martial and the Moderns,’ 
p. 118, gives a French translation of the 
Latin, and also an extract from a speech of 
Sheridan’s, in which a version of the English 
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Sheridan, as one would 
vnaturally expect, refers to ‘the well- 
‘known epigram of Martial.”” Indeed, Mar- 
‘tial’s couplet is so well known that one 
would not be surprised to find an English 
‘translation or adaptation earlier than that 
produced by Capt. JAGGARD. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 

Several other correspondents also thanked for 

oreplies.] 


ilines is ‘quoted. 


ALLEYNE OR ALLEN (12 S. vy. 291).— 
7. Reynold admitted 1715, aged 15. He was 
fifth son of Thomas Alleyne of the parish of 
“St. James in the Island of Barbados, came 
-of age on Jan. 23, 1720, when he inherited 
‘the plantation of Mount Alleyne under his 
“father's will ; married a daughter and co-heir 
of Lawrence Price, and left two daughters 
and co-heirs. In the floor of Christ Church 
in the said island I have seen a blue armorial 
-glab, the inscription describing him as of 
Mount Alleyne, Esq., and recording his death 
«on June 30, 1749, aged 49. 
4. John, admitted 1715, aged 13. Sixth 
-gon of the above Thomas, matriculated from 
Queen’s College, Oxford, Oct. 10, 1718, aged 
16, came of age on Jan. 1, 1722, was of Rock 
Hill Plantation, and died in London in 
- October, 1737. He married, firstly, a daughter 
-and co-heir of General Henry Peers, and, 
- secondly, Mary, daughter of Abel Alleyne. 
2. Abel, admitted 1730, aged 8. Probably 
- second son of Abel Alleyne of Mount Stanfast 
Plantation, Barbados, and of Boston, Mass., 
‘by Mary Woodbridge. He died young. 
6. John, admitted 1749, aged 16. Pro- 
bably fifth son of above Abel Alleyne [Henry 
“Timothy, the sixth son, died 1808, aged 73]. 
He married Miss Elizabeth Ferguson, and 
left an only son, John, and four daughters. 
5. John, admitted 1736, aged 11. Sir 
John Gay Alleyne, born April 28, 1724, was 
-created a Baronet in 1769. In 1798, when 
he made his will, he was residing in West- 
minster. 
8. William may be of above family, but 
I Jack dates for identification. 
3. Bernard does not occur in the igree. 
V. L. OLIver. 


Abel and Reynold Alleyne (or Allen) were 
~evidently members of the family of that 
‘name, first settled near Grantham, in 
Lincolnshire, some of whom in the mid- 
seventeenth century migrated to Barbados, 
where representatives of the family were 
“living up to a short time ago. These names 
are of frequent recurrence in this family. An 
“interesting article by Mr. E. B. pg CoLz- 
PEPER, On @ curious circumstance conriected 


with this family is to be found in ‘N. & Q.’, 

12 8. i. 84, 125. Other records will be found 

in ‘Caribbeana,’ iy. 1 (Brit. Mus. Cat, 

Period. Pub.). B. 
[C. H. M. also thanked for reply.] 


Pannaa (12 8. v. 294).—The word occurs 
only in Ezekiel xxvii, 17. The A.V. takes it 
as a place-name along with Minnith, men- 
tioned just before. The R.V.M. has “ perhaps 
a kind of confection.” The text of Ezekiel 
has suffered badly in transmission, and it is 
possible that some other word was meant. 
Donag, ‘‘ wax,” has been proposed. Ancient 
Hebrew was, of course, written with no 
indication of short vowels, and the unpointed 
text has simply png. Assuming that these 
consonants and the Massoretic pronunciation 
pannag are correct, there seems much to be 
urged in favour of connecting the word with 
the Latin panicum, ‘‘ panic grass ’’—a word 
for “‘ millet.”” The suggestion was, I believe, 
first made by the late Dr. Redpath in his 
Westminster Commentary on Ezekiel. The 
chapter in Ezekie! where png occurs is very 
interesting, as: showing the prophet’s know- 
ledge of geographical details. He is speaking 
of the commerce of Tyre. 

H. F. B. Compstox. 

Bredwardine Vicarage,, Hereford. 


The short article in Murray’s Illustrated 
Bible Dictionary gives all that need be said 
about it. Its identification is purely conjec- 
tural, as the term occurs only in Ezekiel 
xxvii, 17. Comparison with Genesis Ixiii. 11, 
suggest some spice grown in Palestine and 
exported to Tyre, an opinion favoured by 
LXX. xacia. The Sanscrit pannaga denotes 
an aromatic plant. The Syriac version sug- 
gests millet, Latin panicum. R.V. has a 
marginal note, “ perhaps a kind of confec- 
tion,” and the Targum and the book Zohar 
cited in Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon suggests 
kind of sweet pastry.”’ Gesenius says 
that ‘‘ other opinions are given ‘in Celsius, 
Hierobot, ii. 73.” Pannag may be a place- 
name used to denote wheat or some other 
product of the place, as we name port and 
sherry from Oporto and Xeres. But no such 
place appears to be known. J. T. F. 

Winterton, Doncastez. 


Dr. Robert Young, in his exhaustive 
Analytical Bible Concordance, gives ‘‘ sweet ”’ 
as English equivalent to the Hebrew. 

Canon Cheyne throws light on the import 
and misusage of the term in his summarisable 
observations thereon in Encyclopedia Biblica 
vol. 3. He declared the A.V. had taken it 


as a place-name, and R.V. treated it as @ 
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common noun untranslated with marginal 
note, possibly “‘ a kind of confection.’’ While 
Cornill proposed to read ‘wax,’ Cheyne 
considers “‘ vine’’ to be the right interpre- 
tation, and, moreover, alleges the Hebrew 
phrase is parallel to the Mishnic for date 

rup. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 

[Several other correspondents also thanked for 
replies. | 


There is a Finkle Street in St. Bees, Cumber- 
land. In a deed in my possession, dated 
Mar. 31, 1809, the words occur, “‘ being part 
of a certain estate there’’ (7.e., at St. Bees) 
“called Fennel Street, otherwise Finkle 
Street.” The estate, now dispersed, took 
its name from the street. 

In two earlier deeds relating to the same 
property, dated June 19, 1719 and Jan. 1, 
1739, occur the words “his estate lying in 
Fennell Street,” and ‘‘ William Nicholson of 
Fennel Street in the Township of St. Bees.” 

I submit that this is conclusive that Finkle 
means fennel, as stated in ‘N. & Q.’ in 1850 
(1S. i. 419). 

As to the suggested derivation from 
“vinkel”’ (angle), the St. Bees street is not 
straight—(few village streets are)—but its 
angles are very obtuse. It is worth noting 
that Professor Skeat protested-(6 8. viii. 
522) against the substitution of English f 
for Scandinavian v. 

The problem remains: why should a 
common weed have given its name to a 
number of streets ? Nox, 

Union Club, S.W. 


JOHN Wo. FLETCHER (12 S. v. 293, 320).— 
The Fletcher referred to by Mr. WILLIAMS 
was himself the saintly vicar of Madeley 
1760-85, and was superintendent of Lady 
Huntingdon’s College at Trevecca, 1768-71 ; 
but resigned on account of his Arminian 
views, which he defended in his ‘ Checks to 
Antinomianism,’ published in 1771. See the 
‘D.N.B.’ for an account of his life. 

H. G. Harrison. 

Aysgarth, Sevenoaks. 


In 1757 he was ordained deacon and priest 
on two successive Sundays from the hands 
of the Bishop of Bangor in the Chapel Royal 
at St. James’s. 

After looking through Benson’s life of 
Fletcher, the only reference I find in con- 
nection with Wales is as follows :— 

About 1768 the Countess of Huntington 
erected a seminary at Trevecka in Wales for 
the education of pious young men. She 
offered the office of superintendent to 


Fletcher, which he accepted, and promised 
to attend as regularly as possible. He says 
“that his duty to his own flock at Madeley 
would by no means admit accepting the: 
position of Head Master.” 
H. T. Beppows, Librarian. 
Shrewsbury. 


GEORGE SHEPHERD (12 S. v. 295, 332).— 


| I have the pleasure of being well acquainted 


FINKLE STREET (12 S. v. 69, 109, 279).— | 


with a great grandson of George Shepherd,. 
and if I may assume this is the artist to whom 
your correspondent refers, I may say that 
I have a number of his drawings, and have 
seen a great number both of his drawings. 
and sketch books, invariably signed ‘“ G. 
Shepheard.”’ As many of his family are alive 
to-day it would not become me to offer the- 
information which should come from them, 
but should your correspondent so desire, no- 
doubt I could refer him to the present holder 
of the name. 

I have a tinted pen-and-ink drawing by 
G. S., described ‘‘at Dickenson’s, Bond 


| Street,’ and dated 1791: a group around a 


kitchen fire, one figure marked ‘‘G. S.”— 

apparently the artist. He appears to have 

been a prolific worker with pencil and pem 

and also in water colours in the style of that 

period. GEORGE GILBERT. 
16 Marlboro’ Street, Bolton. 


TitLte oF Book WANTED (12 S. v. 267).— 
I think the question regards the German 
novelist Ernst von Wildenbruch, who has 
published a most lovable story about two. 
young people from Tanagra and the origin 
of such small Tanagra busts and statuettes. 
Its title was, if I am not mistaken, ‘ The - 
Girl Dancer from Tanagra.’ 

G. LANGENFELT. 
Upsala, Sweden. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
(12 S.v. 296.) 

3. The quotation of Thoreau is from the 
Chinese in Legg’s translations of the writings of © 
Confucius and Mencius. As I have not the 
book at hand I cannot give the exact place. 


PerRRIs A. MURONS. 
Albany, New York. 


(12 S. v. 322.) 

2. MoLuor’s quotation is by (Mrs.) Anna 

Laetitia Barbauld. The correct ending is 
Bid me good-morning ! 

The lines are the conclusion of the piece with the 
heading ‘Life,’ No. 474 in‘The Oxford Book of 
English Verse.’ The same piece, but very much 
shortened is given in F. Palgrave’s ‘Golden. 
Treasury.’ Epwarp BEnsty. 

(Mrs. H. T. Barker, Mr. ARTHUR D. Brooks and 
Mr. Wo. SELF WEEKS also thanked for replies.] 
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Coore State: STRANGE TALE OF A 
Princess (12 S. v. 264, 296).—I am very 
much obliged to Lapy Russetu for giving 


‘the correct story, fuller details of which will 


be found in ‘“ Lady Login’s Recollections,” 
which I published in October, 1916 (Smith, 
Elder & Co., now merged in Mr. John 
Murray, Albemarle Street). My cousin, 
Mrs. Gardley, is still in existence, and has a 
son to follow her! I remember my uncle, 


‘Colonel John Campbell, well, and all the 
distress in the family at his disappearance, 
-and the details of it, though only a child at 


the time. 
The India Office, which has a library and 


- archives, could have informed any inquirer 


that the Princess’s daughter still draws her 
pension! We were brought up together by 
my mother, and I was her chief bridesmaid 


at her wedding. E. DatHousie Loan. 


Wissett Grange, Halesworth. 


CHarRLtes LAMB AT THE East INDIA 
House (12 v. 287).—Jacob Bosanquet 


~was first appointed a director of the East 


India House on Aug. 22, 1782, and was still 
acting in that capacity on Lamb’s retire- 
ment, in 1825. The other names mentioned 


‘in the Essay are fictitious. My authority for 


the statement is The East India Directory 
for 1826. 8S. Burrerwortu. 


Hotes on Books. 


A Day-Book of Landor. Chosen by John Bailey 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 2s. net.) 


Few enthusiasts, we think. would be so wedded to 
the products of a single author as to wish to read a 


selection from him every day in the year. But a 
** Day-Book ” offers a convenient form for ample 


je and a spice of variety, when, as in 


ndor’s case, the writer is distinguished alike in 


~verse and prose. Landor, too, is somewhat outside 


the ordinary run of authors and not commonly 


-thumbed by the average reader. Yet he is 


excellent reading, and his prediction “I shall dine 
late ; but the dining-room will be well lighted, the 
ests few and select,’’ has long since, we think, 
en verified among judicious tasters of English. 
We thank Mr. Bailey, who is well known as a 


-eritic of English poetry, for giving us the oppor- 


tunity to revive our pleasure in a master of letters. 
He says that Landor has been very fortunate in 


“his editors and critics. The ‘‘Golden Treasury 


volume is, indeed, admirable, and the ‘ Imaginary 
Conversations’ have long since been made accessible 
to readers of slender purses—e.g., in the ‘‘ Scott 
” But there is still no one volume edition 


an account of Landor’s frequent revisions. Mr. 
Bailey remarks that he himself madea distinction 
“between ‘‘ poetry” which ‘‘ was always my amuse- 
“ment,” and “ prose my study and business.” But 


a man is often happier in his diversions than in his 
set task, and, if Landor’s prose naturally occupies 
the larger share in any selection, we cannot do 
without the verse also. The Latin poems, which 
rank high in that form of scholarly recreation, are 
not likely to attract the present unclassical age, nor 
has the long poem of ‘Gebir’ a host of readers to- 
day. But the brief epigrams, reminding us of the 
gems of the Palatine Anthology, are surely im- 
mortal. Wedo not call them ‘‘ the work of a very 
nobly-gifted amateur in poetry.’ We call them 
successes of the first rank fit to be compared with 
the best things that professionals have done in that 
line. There may not so much merit in a 
quatrain as there is in a longer poem, but, if it is 
perfect in its way, who wants a cameo to be a bust 
ora statue? Having made this protest, we readily 
assent to all Mr. Bailey’s acute judgments of 
Landor’s prose. Often it represents Landor speak- 
ing, though the voice is another’s; but so noble a 
voice deserves an “‘easy access to the hearer’s 


grace.” 

The really odd contrast is that between the 
serenity of Landor’s writing, and the abrupt 
violence of his behaviour, which Dickens took for 
his Mr. Boythorn in ‘ Bleak House.’ If Landor’s 
‘*mind was too statuesque for drama,”’ his way of 
bursting out in actual life was very different. His 
sympathies were warm, and warmly exhibited, and 
his taste in authors was occasionally odd. It 
seems pure perversity for any poet to dislike Plato 
and to applaud the wisdom and genius of Cicero, 
who was not in the least original or impassioned, 
and without his model style would have sunk into 
deserved neglect. Landor’s tribute to Shakespeare 
—— us much better, but he was as Mr. Bailey 

appily remarks, “‘ much more like Milton.” 

The range of the ‘Imaginary Conversations’ is 
surprisingly wide, and without going deep. into the 
speculation which worries many a modern soul, 
they are full of sound lessons in art and experience 
of life. In remarking that ‘‘ authors should never 
be seen by authors, and little by other people” 
Landor is echoing the wisdom of Johnson. We 
are reminded, as we look through the little book, 
of many sayings that are not new to the world of 
letters; but Landor had no need to wish those 
away who anticipated or followed him in a parti- 
cular thought. : his life he avoided all competi- 
tions; he need not have done so, for his style of 
writing—clear, monumental, dignified—satisfies 
the most rigorous judges, and he can say more ina 
sentence than most critics. Witness the remark 
he gives to Porson about Spenser. ‘There is 
scarcely a poet of the same eminence, whom I have 
found so delightful to read in, or so tedious to 
read through.” 

The edition we notice has a paper cover: that 
in cloth would, we think, be preferable. 


Ireland in Fiction. By Stephen J. Brown, S.J. 
(Maunsel & Co., Ltd., 10s. 6d. net.) 


WHEN the first edition of ‘Ireland in Fiction’ 
was destroyed by fire in 1916, those fortunate 
possessors of the few copies which survived the 
catastrophe were able to forge ahead in their 
studies of Irish life as seen through the coloured 
glasses of a novelist’s spectacles. Those students, 
however, who were less lucky, have now in their 
hands a second edition of this useful compilation, 
in which much new material has been incor- 
porated. The volume before us is something 
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more than a catalogue and less than a biblio- 
graphy. It is really a conveniently arranged 
hand-list of books in fiction, romance, and folk- 
Yore which have any pronounced reference to 
Ireland or the Irish people. It comprises over 
1,700 entries, and an excellent feature is the short 
annotation and descriptive remarks which accom- 
pany the great majority of the references. It is 
not, however, quite clear what method of selection 
‘the author has employed when it is a question of 
choosing the various editions. Thus, on p. 256, 
a book by Prevost is recorded called ‘ Le Doyen 
de Kellerine’ (it should be ‘ Killerine’’), and 
‘tthe edition given is that published at La Haye in 
1744. Why this edition is selected for the main 
entry instead of the first, which was published in 
Paris, we do not know; neither is it clear at first 
sight why ‘ Le Doyen de Killerine’ finds a place 
and the ‘Campaynes philosophiques’ (Amster- 
dam, 1742) does not. Barring a few minor faults 
-of this kind, the book will be found an excellent 
guide to lovers of Irish tales, and we congratulate 
‘the author on the index of subjects and titles, 
hy is only too often wanting in works of this 
nature. 


The Value and the Methods of Mythologic Study 
(from the Proceedings of the British Academy, 
vol. ix.). By L. R. Farnell. (Milford, 1s. 6d.) 

DR. FARNELL usefully surveys the chief schools 

of thought and method, and justly emphasizes 

the complexity of the sources of myths. But 
after he stresses the necessity of psychological 

‘insight, it is strange to find no reference to the 

pioneer endeavours of the psycho-analysts to 

find out how, what and why human beings, 
civilized and savage, think and feel. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


From Messrs Mages of 34 and 35 Conduit Street 
New Bond Street, W., comes their latest catalogue 
of works dealing principally with Voyages, Travels, 
British Topography and Heraldry (No. 384). It 
comprises no fewer than 332 pages, conveniently 
arranged in sections. Among a large number of 
items dealing with the English Counties we find 
described a beautiful copy of the first edition of 
White’s ‘Selborne’ (27/. 10), the two stately 
volumes of Ackermann’s ‘ History of the University 
of Oxford’ in the original half-calf (34/.), and a 
complete set of the magnificent Coloured Engrav- 
ings of the Colleges, Chapels and gardens of Oxford 
from the drawings of Dellamotte (42l). In the 
American section we notice a copy. of the exceed- 
ingly scarce ‘Cosmographia’ of Waldeseemuller in 
which the name of America was first suggested 
(150/.), and on p. 310 appears the name of 
Bartalommeo Da Li Sonetti in connexion with the 
earliest Mediterranean atlas (25/.), which could 
scarcely have appeared later than 1485. —_> 
4nost of similar rare items are to be found a number 
of MSS., official diaries and old log-books. 


CATALOGUE No. 213 of Mr. James Miles of 
‘34 Upperhead Row, Leeds, contains a selection 
of choice items variegated enough to suit every 
taste, and all priced exceedingly moderately. 
For the lovers of travel he provides a wonderful 
‘copy of Lavender’s ‘Travels of Foure English 
Men and. a Preacher,’ uncut throughout, and 
«containing the blank leaf so often wanting (251.) ; 


whilst for those who favour association books, he 
offers Horace Walpole’s own copy of the best 
edition of Burnet’s ‘ History ’ (11. 10s.). Amongst 
other interesting matter we notice a folio edition 
of Bayle’s ‘ Dictionary,’ in five volumes, and 
priced at only 15s., which provides amusing and 
acutely reasoned material on almost every page ; 
and also a id of Bowyer’s edition of Hume’s 
‘ History of England,’ in ten volumes, bound in 
polished contemporary russia and embellished 
with nearly two hundred engravings by Barto- 
lozzi, Fittler, &c. (61. 6s.). 


Martinus NIJHOFF sends us a copy of his 
monthly Bulletin (October-November, 1919), 
comprising recent publications and additions to 
the stock of this deservedly successful firm, whose 
big establishment at Lange Voorhout, 9, ’s Graven- 
hage, is where the book-loving traveller in 
Holland first turns. Among a number of striking 
entries we notice a furt? er section of the ‘ Quellen- 
studien zur héll. Kunsigeschichte,’ and some more 
numbers of Nijhoff’s well-known index of Dutch 
periodicals. 


In Catalogue No. 250, just issued by Messrs. 
James Rimell & Son of 53 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
W.1, will be found a representative selection of 
books on the fine arts, travel, and general litera- 
ture. There is an interesting section on Costume, 
comprising amongst other items Vecellio’s work 
on ancient and modern costumes, being a copy 
of the second edition of 1598, and priced at 
nine guineas—a presentation copy from the poet 
Samuel Rogers; twenty-one volumes of The 
Lady’s Monthly Museum, from 1798 to 1808 ; and 
a nice copy of the ‘ Costumes civils et militaires de 
la Monarchie frangaise,’ with the plates by 
Delpech, for 181. 


Motices to Correspondents, 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
but we will forward advance proofs of answers 
received if a shilling is sent with the query ; 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


Roy Garart (“Indian Summer ”’).—* Phrases 
and Names,’ by Trench H. Johnson, explains: 
“The equivalent of what is called St. Martin’s 
Summer in England. The North American Indians 
always avail themselves of the pleasant weather 
during the early part of November for harvesting 
their corn; they say there is an unfailing nine 
days’ second summer just before the winter sets 
in.” See also R. H. Thornton, ‘An American 
Glossary.’ 

F. M. M.—Reply forwarded to G. F. R. B. 

Mr. CAREW MILDMAY and Mr. J. B. WAINE- 
WRIGHT.—Forwarded. 

CorricENDUM.—At 12 §. v. 334, col. 1, 1. 22, for 
“Polar” read Pole. 


JUST ISSUED. 


HISTORY or THE WHITEHEAD FAMILIES, 
1200-1919, by BENJAMIN WHITEHEAD, Part I. Intro., 
four Key Pedigrees, and detailed History of the Whiteheads of Milton, 
Lilbourne, Tytherley, and Easton (near Stamford), with Index. 


108. 6d. 
AXWORTHY, Printer, PAIGNTON. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ (JANUARY), 


MAGGS BROTHERS 


(Late of 109 STRAND), 
34 & 35 CONDUIT STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 


LONDON, wW. 


SPECIALITY :— 
RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogues issued and sent post free to Collectors. 
Established 1860. 


BOWES & BOWES, 


Secondhand Booksellers, 


1 Trinity Street, Cambridge. 
Libraries Purchased or Valued for Probate. 
Now Ready, 


CATALOGUE No. 400. 


Works in General Literature from several Libraries 
recently purchased, including Scarce and Out of Print 
Books, First Editions, Books from Private oo Tllus- 
trated Books, Books on Art, &c. 4to, pp. 20 


Free on application. 


Che Cimes 
SURVEY ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


poet Se the personal direction of J. G. Bartholomew, LI.D,. 
F.R8.E., F.R Cartographer to the King, Gold 
Medallist of the Royal Geographical So 


Dedicated by permission to His iaeisati ae King. 
PART I. Nowon Sale. Price 2s, 6d. 


Tfany reader has in securing Part I.—pub- 
lished A Friday. January 9th—the Publisher will be pleased to post 
copy of value 2s, 6d., and 4d. in stamps to 

ver postage. 


An gg Prospectus giving full ey! of the Atlas, and’ 
describing the the loose-leaf pindin ding” 
will forwarded post the Publish 

ndon, 


WRITE ror ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF 


OLD WORLD LITERATURE 


INCLUDING 


Americana, Early Printed Books, Early Woodcut 
Books, French Illustrated Books of the 18th rg 
Books of Engravings. Old Medical Books, Old Mili 
tary Books, Fine Bindings, Books from the Aldine, 
Baskerville, Plantin, and other famous Presses, 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83 HIGH STREET, 


MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W.1. 


BOOKS 


Books on Literary, Scientific, Technical, Educational’ 
Medical, all other Subjects, and for ail Exams. 


SECOND-HAND AT HALF-PRICES! 
NEW AT BEST PRICES. 


CATALOGUE NO. 467 POST FREE. STATE WANTS. 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 
BOOKS BOUGHT-BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd., 


121-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.. 
Telephone No. 8180 Gerrard. 


J. HARVEY BLOOM, 
Archivist and Genealogist 
601 BANK CHAMBERS, 329 HIGH Bi E.9.1. 
eds, Papers and MSS. arranged and Calendared, 
compiled, Pedign ees worked out, terials for Family 
Local Histories collected and prepared for t the press. Mr. Bi 
author of many works on these subjects. Indexing. 


ESEARCHES, Proof-Reading, Indexing. 


visi owt Good ex rience. Highes' ‘testimonials. 
Town HADLAND, 15 Bellevue Mansions, Forest 


Hill, 8 
OOKS. — ALL OUT- OF - PRINT BOOKS 


ied, mm, ae on what subject. Pleas ts. 
ge, copies, 1914, 88. ; 1915, 108. ; 428. 
Great "Bookstiop, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Burke’ 
—BAKER'’S 


[HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD- 


The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers. 
29-47 GARDEN ROW, 


ST. GEORGE'S ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 8.E.1.) 
Contains hairless paper, o, which the pen slips with fect 
freedom. Ninepence each. 88. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
size, 58. per dozen, ruled or a 
STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 


ANTED INFORMATION shout Bf 
MARTEN and MARTIN FAMILIES of 
verinning of, the Parish Rogisters.—A. E. MARTEN, “North 
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